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THE DUTCHMAN’S DAUGHTER. 


A TALE OF THE EARLY EMIGRANTS. IN FOUR PARTS. 


BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 


PART THIRD. worn out their lungs; and only an oc¢a- 


sional weak and consumptive belching could 
be heard from the lately furious artillery. 
Groups of young men and old, “all drest 
in-their Sunday’s best,” were congregated 
upon the street corners, around the doors of 
the groceries, and in the bar-rooms of the 
taverns: some discussing the measures of 
‘*the administration,” others expounding 
the laws of the land, still others vaunting 
of the glories of ‘*'The Day,” and a fourth 
class forming circles around the various 
speakers, and listening with all their might 


—mouths, eyes, and ears, stretched to their 
utmost. 


The bar-room of “ The Swan”’ had been 
crowded from an early hour, and old Derrick 
Vandunk’s money-till had made many a new 
and shining acquaintance: but now, as the 
shrill voice of the fife, and the full roll of 
the spirit-stirring drum, were heard in the 
direction of the parade-ground, the groups 
at the corners began to disperse, the taverns 
were soon emptied, and the main street was 
alive with the principal operators of the 
morning, in the shape of boys with horse- 
pistols and leaden-cannons under their arms, 
many of them bare-headed and bare-footed, 
some with bloody noses and scratched 
‘cheeks, and most with powder-blackened 
hands and faces, all scampering off in the 
direction of the assembling soldiery. . And 
presently came pouring into the village 
morning. By nine or ten o’clock the from all directions, gaily rigged out in the 
squibs, crackers, and small-guns, had quite | best their wardrobes afforded, the lads smirk- 
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As down the burn they took their way, 
And thro’ the flowery dale. 

His cheeks to hers he aft did lay, 
And love was aye the tale. 


With “ Mary, when shall we return, 
Sic pleasure to renew ? ” 

Quoth Mary, “ Love, I like the burn, 
And aye shall follow you.” 


Burns. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FOURTH OF JULY. _ 


Tue day following that upon which Part 
Second of this narrative closed, was the 
Fourth-of-July ; and those of our readers 
who remember the interview between Mary 
Vantyle and Lucy Winters, will not have 
forgotten that great preparations had been 
making for its proper celebration. Che— 
che-re—che-e! cried the paper squibs; pop 
—pop-op—pop! answered the red crackers ; 
crack—crack—crack! chimed in the horse- 
pistol and the leadeh-swivel! bang—bang! 
sharply retorted the old musquet; and boo 
—boom! boo—boom! roared the excited 
cannon, by way of chorus. And thus 
dawned the day. 

It was a clear, beautiful, and breezy 
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ing betwixt shining brogans and new pal- 
mettoes, and the lasses smiling from the 
midst of bright calicoes and flaunting ribins, 
the younger portion of the agricultural popu- 
lation of nearly the whole county. It was 
to be a proud day, beyond question; and 
as proudly as kings and queens did the 
smallest bear themselves, among those who 
were assembling to give it due observance. 

The inmates of the tavern were soon 
reduced to three in number. One of 
these was Derrick Vandunk, the loquacious 
landlord of ‘* The Swan,”’ and another 
Clymer Clymers, the quondam preceptor 
of the village academy, but now Clymer 
Clymers, Esquire. The landlord was 
adjusting his bar, which had gotten much 
disordered by the morning’s business, and 
Clymers was parading his small but well 
knit and hardy person up and down the 
hall. The third individual present, was a 
stranger who had arrived about an hour be- 
fore, on horseback, accompanied by a large 
Newfoundland dog. He was a man of 
perhaps medium height, some twenty-five 
years old, rather slenderly made, with an 
olive complexion, dark hair and eyes, rather 
handsome face, and an expression of great 
intelligence. He wore, with a light vest 
and well-polished boots, pantaloons of yel- 
low nankin, and a frock coat of black sum- 
mer cloth. His shirt collar lay over on 
either side, and was fastened by a broad 
ribin, which dangled about his bosom. He 
was now reclining upon a much-worn 
settee, which stood under one of the front 
windows, dividing his attention between a 
newspaper which he held in his hand, and 
the strings of persons who still kept pass- 
ing in the street on their way to the parade- 
ground. He seemed to be rather restless, 
and would once in a while lean over the 
window-sill as if expecting the arrival of 
some one; and whenever he did this, he 
would gaze earnestly in the direction of the 
residence of Mr. Winters, for whom he had 
inquired on his first arrival, and whose 
dwelling-house had been pointed out to him 
by the inn-keeper. 

‘¢ You have just arrived in town, I believe 
sir?’’ said Clymers, passing from the hall 
into the bar-room, and bowing towards the 
stranger. 

‘¢ About an hour since,’’ replied the lat- 
ter, with a slight inclination of the head. 
«¢ And I’m most fortunate in the day, I find.” 

‘Ah, this thing is worn ont, sir. It mav 
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have been something once, but it ’s all 
baby’s play now.” 

The stranger gave an indignant glance at 
the speaker, and resumed the perusal of the 
paper. Ina minute or two, the questioner 
broke silence again. 

‘** Do you come from the East, sir? if I 
may take the liberty.”’ 

‘‘T do not,”’ answered the stranger, with- 
out lifting his eyes from the paper. 

‘* Excuse me, sir. I should have known 
you were a Southerner, from your air and 
complexion.” 

The stranger deigned him no reply, and 
he turned to the landlord. 

‘*] suppose ‘Tony Connell means to win 
laurels to-day, Mr. Vandunk.”’ 
| Pony’s a mighty smart young chap, 

Squire ; and he ’ll do himself credit.’’ 

‘*Credit in preaching a Fourth-of-July 
sermon! Ha! ha! ha! _ It’s all baby’s 
play, Mr. Vandunk.”’ ; 

*“T don’t think so, ’Squire. 
celebrations all do 
spirit ’’*— 

‘The spirit of your bar-room money- 
drawer speaks there—ha! ha! ha!—Mr. 
Vandunk. It’s a fine harvest for you pub- 
licans and sinners, to-day—ha! ha! I saw 
you peeping into the till, only a few minutes 
ago!”’ 

‘*So you might, "Squire. We all love 
the metal, that ’s certain. It’s as nateral 
as to eat and sleep; and that ’s what al’ays 
puzzles me, when I sit down to think 
about human nater; for there wasn’t any 
money in the first man’s lifetime—as we 
read of.”’ 

**And so you think Adam had’nt a fair 
shake !”’ 

‘* Why, as to that] can’t say. He had 
a good many blessings that we know nothing 
about. But’— 

‘‘ But you think he was deprived of the 
greatest blessing of all, in not having a good 
chest of money. Ha! ha! you’re a sly 
dog, Vandunk! give me a gin-sling,” 

‘With pleasure, ’Squire.”’ 

‘* But stop! May-be I ’ll have two. 
Will you take something, Mr. What 
shall I have the pleasure of calling your 
name, sir? Mine is Clymers.”’ 

‘‘ Christian !’’ replied the stranger. 

‘«Mr. Christian ”’— 

‘Do you drink The Day! ’Squire!” 

‘‘ Not I—curse it!”’ 

‘Ha! ha! then’’— 
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‘«* Will you do me the honor to drink with | devil are 
me, Mr. Christian !”’ ger. 


“IT have no oceasion,’’ answered the} ‘ Gentlemen!” interposed the landlord. 
stranger abruptly, as he rose and looked out| ‘‘I?*’ calmly replied the Virginian; “I 
at the window. have already condescended to answer that 

‘« One sling then, Vandunk. _ Andhere’s/question. _It is enough for me to repeat, 
another piece of that metal which you wor-|that I am an American, and feel myself in- 
ship so. sulted.”’ 

“True, Squire—I do love it ’mazing| ‘‘Insulted, eh?—That sling, Vandunk!” 
much. But not more,’ and he looked} ‘ And,” he continued, raising his right 
knowingly into his customer’s face, and|hand, and making a step towards the attor- 
lowered his tone a little, ‘not more than|ney, who paled in an instant, ‘* By the God 
some people love what brings it into my|that made me! if you persist in drinking 
bar, and puts it in my till!” that toast, at this time, I ’ll stretch you upon 

‘At your old tricks, Vandunk!’’ and/| the floor, with a force shall keep you there 
Clymers lifted the gin-sling towards his | till you have learnt a lesson or two in good 
mouth. breeding.” 

‘‘ The Day! *Squire.”’ ‘‘Gentlemen!”’’ exclaimed the landlord, 

‘No indeed! ‘Thank you, though, Van-|stepping between the parties—“ gentlemen! 
dunk, for pricking my memory; I had|—why gentlemen!—gent”— 
nearly forgotten to give a toast at all.’ ‘*While yon blackguard refrains from his 

The stranger turned from the window, | toast, which under present circumstances J 
and looked sternly at the speaker, who con-| will not permit him to drink, you need fear 
tinued: no disturbance from me,”’ said the Southron, 

‘Here, then, is—TZhe health of His| stepping back. 

Majesty, George the’’— ‘* Squire Clymers’’— 

‘*Not another word, on your peril!’’| ‘Is this the way, Mr. Vandunk, that 
said the stranger, advancing towards him. | you allow a gentleman to be insulted in your 

‘‘ My peril! Why, who the devil are|house?) Do you keep a house of entertain- 
you?” ment for braggarts and ruffians, sir? ’’ 

“7 am an American !”’ ‘*¢ Mr. Clymers”’— ; 

‘‘]T should think so, from your manners.”’ ‘¢ Sir, I shall leave your house instantly, 

The stranger’s eye flashed, and his lip|sir—unless you turn yon mongrel out of 
quivered with madness. doors, sir ;—and I ’]] never darken your door 

‘‘Wonder which of the States had the | again, sir.”’ 
honor of bringing forth such a champion!| ‘‘Hush, Mr. Clymers! For shame!” 
Do you know this hero’s real name, Van-|said the landlord, urging the exasperated 
dunk ?”’ man towards the door. 

‘My name is Lester, and I am aj ‘Shame, indeed! I think the shame 
Virginian!”’ proudly replied the  stran-| will fall on you, Mr. Vandunk—and a part 
ger. of the punishment too. You have got to 

“‘ Well—what the devil does all that| harboring such a set of rapscallions about 
concern me ?—The health of His’’— you, that a quiet gentleman ean no longer 

Quick as lightning the stranger sprang | take a glass in peace—Mr. Vandunkt” 
forward, and dashed the glass from his| ‘Mr. Clymers—you will give our town 
hand; and the fragments rang upon the oak |a fine character for courtesy towards stran- 
floor. He then stepped back and braced | gers.” 
himself in posture of defence. « Allow him to bray on, landlord, if ’twill 

“Hell and Devils‘”’ exclaimed the en-|do him any good,”’ interrupted the Virgini- 
raged attorney; ‘‘ what does this mean?”’|an; ‘his asinine gabble does not disturb 
and his keen eye measured the stranger| me in the least.”’ : 
from head to foot. He saw before him an| ‘Listen to that! Mr. Vandunk. ‘That in 
antagonist of little more than his own hight, | your house, sir! He has insulted me—and 
and less than his weight; but his coward | called me an ass—Mr. Van””— 
heart quailed before the determined look of} But by this time the landlord had got 
the fiery Southron. him outside, and closed the door upon him. 

“Another sling, Vandunk!—Who the] The music of the village band now struck 


you, sir?’ addressing the stran- 
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upon the wrathful attorney’s ear, and look- 
ing down street, he perceived the proces- 
sion moving towards “ The Swan,” on 
its way tothe chapel. Ashamed to be seen 
in his present plight, he retreated rapidly 
in the opposite direction—muttering as ne 
left the door, *“‘the damned Southern cur! 
I ’ll be revenged yet before I sleep.”’ 


CHAPTER Il. 
THE DUTCH PHILOSOPHER. 


Tue procession came on, and moved by 
‘¢The Swan,”’ in the usual order of such 
things. Immediately in its rear, was a mot- 
ley array of half-grown men, chubby ne- 
groes, sleek school-boys, ragged urchins, 
frightened pigs, and «dogs of high and low 
degree.’”” Among the mass was an occasion- 
al gray-haired patriarch, who did not feel 
disposed to join the procession, and yet was 
unable to remain out of sight of it. With 
the histories of all such, the landlord of «* The 
Swan’ was well acquainted; and he amu- 


sed the stranger much, with some of the 
‘brief sketches he gave of them, and the 
anecdotes he related of the early times in 


and about the town. He drew a picture of 
human life, which would have answered 
almost as well for the largest city in the 
Union, or the most extensive empire in the 
World, as for the county-town they were 
now in. 

Such an one had been among the early 
settlers, and was once well-to-doin the world. 
He was now reduced to beggary ; and nobody 
could tell how ithad come to pass.—Another, 
who had been one of the first emigrants to 
the **Settlement,’’ and was once what was 
eonsidered wealthy in those regions, was 
now tottering into the grave on the charity 
of his neighbors : it was curious, for his 
own descendants were well off.—A third, 
who had grown prematurely old, had come 
to the town with nothing but his clothes, and 
by a judicious system of management, had 
heaped up considerable wealth. He could 
not bear his improved condition, and sudden- 
ly became very dissipated. He had a large 
family who were now in want; and the 
money which his daughters earned by work- 
ing out as domestic servants, he frequently 
‘drank up at the grocery. Another was a 
man, who had seen more ups and downs 
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than could be recounted inan hour. ‘To-day 
he would be rich, to-morrow poor. He had 
always been an incessant trader, and still 
continued so; and he might die worth many 
thousands, or not worth a dollar.—This one 
had always worked industriously at his trade ; 
and always lived comfortably. ‘That one 
was equally industrious; always laboring, 
but always poor.—Here were a number of 
middle-aged men. Such an one was always 
in good health, and always grumbling about 
something or other. Such another one had 


|a settled disease, and did not know at what 


time he might become a burthen to his 
friends, or a charge upon the town; yet he 
was always cheerful, and had a pleasant 
word for everybody.—There was one who 
was always cursing the rich, and yet strain- 
ing every nerve and muscle to become one 
ofthem. Here another, who was quite con- 
tented with his lot, though his coat was 
threadbare and his pantaloons were full-kneed 
and worn to a fringe at the bottom. There 
a third, who owed no man, but feared com- 
ing to want. Here, a fourth, who was in- 
debted at perhaps half the stores in the town, 
but kept a good table, and lived as content- 
edly as a philosopher. : 

And thus the garrulous landlord ran on, 
passing from one to another as they caught 
his eye, occasionally drawing a very graphic 
sketch, and now-and-then relating a very 
amusing anecdote,—and presenting, on the 
whole, from the straggling characters of that 
motley assemblage, a nearly perfect pano- 
rama of human life.-—He was still going on, 
as interesting in matter and happy in manner 
as ever, and greatly pleased at having so 
attentive a listener as the stranger, when it 
all at once occurred to him, that he was keep- 
ing his guest from the chapel. He there- 
fore observed— 

‘*But perhaps you wish to hear young 
Connell’s oration, sir ?”’ 

‘Is it your intention to 80, landlord ?”’ 

‘*T believe not—I can’t well leave the 
house today.” 

‘Then, as I am somewhat tired, I’ll re- 
main with you, and hear further of y our early 
times.”’ 

‘Tf you are not wearied of an old man’s 
clatter, Mr. Lester, I will go on with much 
pleasure.”’ 

‘* Not wearied at all, Mr. Vandunk. On 
the contrary, I have been much interested in 
your narrations, and am delighted with your 
manner of imparting information respecting 
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your town and its older inhabitants, to a 
stranger.”’ 

« Why—Mr. Lester—you see—lI’ve kept 
Public House here eversince there has been 
a building in the town; and if a man can’t 
jearn to be agreeable in that time, he’s not 
worthy to bear God’s image.” 

At this moment a tap at the bar succeeded 
close upon the entrance of an ebony face, a 


) couple of rows of ivory, and a pair of shining 


orbs. But the landlord’s attention was too 
much engrossed with self, to hear the sum- 


mons. 


‘But there’s some people, Mr. Lester, 
ean never learn anything. For my part, I’m 
al’ays gathering knowledge; and never a 
day passes, but I pick up a crum or two.” 

‘*¢T should think your occupation, Mr. Van- 
dunk, a fine school for the study of human 
character.”’ 

‘It is, Mr. Lester, itis; and I’ve studied 
human nater agooddeal. I’ve not got much 


© learning, as you see, but I have a good pair 


of eyes, and a good pair of ears.”’ 

“Two things not so common in this 
world, Mr. Vandunk, as one might suppose ; 
and worth, in my estimation, more than the 
best education which man is capable of re- 
ceiving.” 

“'That’s al’ays been my opinion, Mr. 
Lester. And you see—I’ve made up my 
mind on six pints.” 

‘« Six pints /”’ repeated the Darkey to him- 
self, licking his lips and swallowing the spit- 
Still unheard. 

‘The first is, Mr. Lester,’’ continued the 
landlord, putting on his specks and inclining 
his body a little more towards his pleased 
listener,—that human nater is sometimes 
naterally corrupt, and sometimes not naterally 
corrupt. I’ve hearda good many preachings 
on this pint, Mr. Lester, and no two ever 
agreed ; but that’s my solemn conviction. 
Second: "That preaching and all that parade, 
will never do any good; as it aint to be sup- 


posed that man can improve on the works of 


God. We’ve a young Schoolmaster here, 
Mr. Lester, from New-England parts ; and 
him and me’s battled about that pint a good 
deal. He’s a mighty smart man, but he 
haint shaken the foundation of it but very 
little. Indeed, he lows that the way preach- 
ing’s done, can’t be very ’fectual; but he 
arg’es that preaching might be done, so’s 
todo good everywhere. ButI never talk to 
anybody, Mr. Lester, about what might be ; 


we’ve enough to do, in this life, to under. 


stand what és. 
away off among the clouds, like a piece of 
goose-down, I’m apt to think he’s mighty 
like the feather, if not ’kin to the animal 
itselfi—ha! ha! ha!—Mr. Lester.—Third : 
‘That a wise man will al’ays go a mile out of 
his way, rather than offend his neighbor. 
Fourth: ‘That as man can laugh with his 
whole body—you’ve seen men shake all 
over, Mr. Lester, from head to foot, with 
laughter ?—and only ery with his eyes, it 










and cry very little. 
duce this—this’”’—--and he began to fumble 
in a side pocket—**I—I_ deduce’’—and the 
fumbling continued. 


When I see a man sailing 


was meant that he should laugh a good deal, 
From which fact I de- 


Lester at this moment felt very much, 
himself, like ‘* laughing all over, from head 
to foot;’’ for he had seen the negro from 
his entrance, and observed his impatience 
for a pause in the landlord’s discourse ; and 


he could not help contrasting his restless 


behavior with the increasing interest of the 
old gentleman in his “six pints.””. He had 
a picture before him, which was worthy the 
pencil of Hogarth; and one which would 


have thrown our own Beard into ecstacies, 


had he been present to see it. ‘There stood 
the negro, tapping lightly upon the bar, now 
sucking his lips for spittle enough to moisten 
his throat, now looking wishfully up at the 
decanters, and then rolling his shining eyes 
over upon the landlord, with an impatient 
look but most beseeching air, yet fearing to 
interrupt him. And here sat the little gray 
headed publican, his brow knitted, his lips 
compressed, his spectacles almost on the tip 
of his nose, and his countenance and whole 
manner expressive of the greatest anxiety 
and consequence, drawing a dozen rolls and 
folds of paper from his capacious side pock- 
et, and searching among themas though there 
were something there upon which hung the 
fate of an empire. 

The landlord soon selected one from the 
number, and thrust the rest back into the 
store-house of his wisdom. This was a 
small roll, much soiled, and bound round 
with aslip of buckskin. He quickly undid 
it, and cleared his throat preparatory to com- 
mencing its perusal. ‘The thirsty negro 
could not stand this; yet he dared not} dis- 
turb his master; he might, however, resort 
to trickery. So, shutting his eyes, opening 
his mouth, and distorting his visage, he threw 
back his head, and bringing it forward with 


great force, sent forth a report, long, loud, 
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and terrible—it was such a sneeze, indeed, 
as had never before been heard in those parts, 
even by ‘‘the oldest inhabitants.”” ‘The win- 
dow-frames shook, the tumblers rattled, the 
decanters knocked against each oiher, the 
‘¢six pints’’ dropped to the floor like lead, 
and Lester’s large Newfoundland dog, which 
had but a minute before come in from a sur- 
vey of the stable into which his master’s 
horse had been led, sprang out at the win- 
dow with asingle bound, capsizing a huge 
form which was passing by on the pavement 
at the time, and rolling over with it into the 
dust, and the dirt that had been created by the 
horses which were hitched there in the 
morning and the previous evening. 

The unfortunate passer-by soon gathered 
up his soiled proportions ; and he stood for 
several minutes, completely bewildered, and 
uttered not a word. ‘The Newfoundlander 
took advantage of this opportunity to bid his 
new acquaintance ‘good bye !”’ and seeing 
his master at the window, he bounded into 
the entry, and crouched at Lester’s feet. 
When the capsized Goliah came to his wits, 
he surveyed himself very composedly for a 
moment, and then danced up and down with 
rage, shook his fist at ‘“‘'The Swan,” and 
walked away swearing vengeance against its 
inmates. Lester was too full of laugh to 
say a word; and Vandunk himself was as 
much confused for a time, even as the unfor- 
tunate passer-by. Following the discomfit- 
ed man with their eyes, they soon saw Cly- 
mer Clymers turn a corner and join him. 
Under his arm he earrieda stoutcane. The 
man explained, andcursed heartily ; Clymers 
flourished his stick, and endeavored to draw 
him towards the Inn; but heshook his head, 
and began to rave again, and the "Squire was 
obliged to follow him away. And thus 
ended an expedition which the Bristolian 
had set on foot, for the purpose of invading 
“The Swan,”’ and chastising the Virgin- 
ian for his insolence. It is supposed that in 
beating up for recruits, the valiant attorney 
had met with the huge overthrown, and en- 
listed him in the good cause; and that he 
had sent him forward as an advance guard, 
intending to constitute the rear himself, and 
bring it up to the enemy’s posts in a short 
time, when the action should begin. 

Clymers walked a few squares in a wo- 
ful rage; but finding his malady increasing 
instead of diminishing, he turned on his tracks, 
and going directly to the stables, had his 
horse saddled, and rode rapidly out of town. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE SIX POINTS, 


‘Tue invading force of Clymer Clymers 
entirely out of sight, the landlord was not 
long in securing his ‘six pints,” and 
thrusting them back into his pocket. 

‘* Cesar !”’ exclaimed he, approaching the 
trembling Darkey, ‘‘what does all this 
mean ?”’ 

**Q, Lordy! Mas’ Vandunk, I no tell. 
I frightum half to deff myself.”’ 

‘*But how came you to make such a 
noise! ”’ 

‘¢Don’t know, Mas’ Vandunk ! 
blow all my insides out!”’ 

‘* All your insides! it came mighty nigh 
blowing out all the insides of this room. 
But what are you doing here, you black 
rapscallion ? ”’ 

‘*Q, Lordy! Mas’ Vandunk, sich a cold! 
Cesar neber hab sich a cold afore !—neber 
cough so much neder !—neber sneeze half 
so loud.—Oh, Mas’ Vandunk! fraid I shall 
die !—got sich a colic—sich a bad colic! 
—hab come for some peppermint drops, 
wid a little brandy in ’em—jist a leetle, 
Mas’ Vandunk—glass quarter full, or so! 
I in sich misery.” 

‘* Well, Cesar—if that will cure you’’— 

‘¢Sartin it will, Mas’ Vandunk !—tried 
"em many a time!” 

‘*But you ’ve had one extra glass, alrea- 
dy, this morning. I’m afraid you want to 
get drunk, Cesar ?”’ 

‘‘O, no! Mas’ Vandunk. Hab one lee- 
tle extra glass, I know; but Cesar hab 
strong head—and dis be extra day: curry 
down twenty-six horse a-ready! Think of 
that, Mas’ Vandunk. Oh, Lordy! dis colic 
will be de deff ob me!”’ 

‘¢Well, Cesar, turn that down, and be 
off. There—off with yow now!” 

‘Cesar thank you from de bottom ob he 
heart, Mas’ Vandunk!”’ said the already 
visibly better negro, laying his hand upon 
his stomach. 

«‘Off!—away with you!—don’t stand 
there grinning at me!—begone, I say! and 
don’t show your face here again for 4 
week.”’ 

The black disappeared—and the landlord 
resumed his seat by the window. 

‘A mere trick of that fellow, Mr, Les- 
ter, to get a swig at the bottle.”’ 
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here for about five years now, and says he 
came from a town called Bristol, in Eng- 
land. He was a sort of tooth-doctor at 
first, and then he got to be a schoolmaster, 
and then a lawyer; and that’s all.”’ 

Lester could not help smiling; for he 
observed, throughout this description of his ° 
late antagonist, the publican’s impatience to 
get at the ‘*six pints”’ again. 

‘* Now, Mr. Lester,”’ said the old gentle- 
man, taking his seat, and drawing out the 
roll, ‘* we'll finish the six pints. You see 
—I was one day chatting with Tony Con- 
nell, and discussing the six pints, when he 
said they ought to be written down on 
parchment, and I jist got him to write ’em 
down on paper, for the present, intending 
to have ’em put on real parchment afore I 
die. So here they are—and well jist be- 
gin at the first pint again, and take ’em 
regularly through. That is, Mr. Lester, if 
you are not wearied of the old man’s clat- 
ter?”’ 

‘‘By all means, sir, let us have them 
from the beginning,”’ said Lester, stretching 
himself at full length upon the settee, with 
one foot upon the window-sill. The pub- 
lican adjusted his specks, and began : 

‘¢ The first is, Mr. Lester, that—But as I 
told you, I haven’t got much learning, and 
make but a poor out a-reading a lawyer’s 
hand. Perhaps you ’d have no objection 
to read ’em yourself, Mr. Lester ? ”’ 

‘¢ None at all, sir.”’ 

‘* Well—jist read them out, if you please, 
Mr. Lester.” 

Lester took the extended sheet and be- 
gan: 


[| thought as much, sir. But why do 

you encourage him in it?”’ 
" «6 Ah—he ’s the cunningest boy in town, 
and the best fellow for a stable that ’s to be 
found in all the State. It’s the only way 
[ can get along with him. If I didn’t 
humor him, he ’d be away in a jiffy, and 
give me more trouble than a little. But 
[ have him on allowance—one dram in the 
morning, and one in the afternoon—and he 
very seldom comes to the bar oftener, ex- 
cept on what he calls extra days.” 

‘‘He had been standing there for a quar- 
ter of an hour, sir, before that tremendous 
explosion of his nasal boilers took place.” 

‘‘No doubtof it, Mr. Lester: I’ve learnt 
the boy manners, and he knew better than 
disturb me when he saw me engaged with a 
gentleman.—But I ’Il be bound he was hard 
at work all the time, hatching up that trick 
with which he so frightened us. We will 
now finish the ‘six pints,’ Mr. Lester,— 
that is, if you are not wearied of an old 
man’s clatter?”’ 

‘‘T feel under obligations to you, Mr. 
Vandunk. Be good enough to go on.” 

‘« Why—you see—Mr. Lester—one don’t 
live so long in the world as I have without 
But bless me! I have neglected to 
sweep up the fragments of the broken tum- 
bler. Have patience a moment, Mr. Lester, 
and’? —— 

‘*‘ And I to pay for breaking it, Mr. Van- 
dunk,’’ interrupted Lester, walking to the 
bar, and throwing down a piece of silver. 

“Stop! stop! Mr. Lester. Can’t re- 
ceive a cent, sir. I consider that ’’— 

‘It is no more than right that I should 
pay for it, sir.”’ 

“T cannot think of taking it, Mr. Lester, 
[”— 

‘¢ But I insist upon it, Mr. Vandunk.”’ 

‘“‘ Well, then—if you insist upon it, Mr. 
Lester,’’ walking round, and taking up the 
money, ‘*I s’pose I must ;’’ and he drop- 
ped it into the drawer, nothing loth to in- 
troduce it to the many bright faces already 
there. 

‘‘A moment’s.patience, Mr. Lester, and 
Ill have these fragments swept up.”’ 

‘* And while you are doing it, Mr. Van- 
dunk—who is this Mr. Clymers ?”’ 

‘Oh, sir—he’s a lawyer; and that’s 
about all. ~ Nobody, hardly, likes him; 
and yet he ’s a good customer of mine. He 
does most of the business for the land spec- 
ulators ; and that’s about all. He’s been 











‘THE SIX POINTS. 


“ The Six Fundamental Points, of Mr. Derrick 
Vandunk, Inn-Keeper. 


“FIRST: 

‘*Human nature is sometimes naturally cor- 

rupt, and sometimes not naturally corrupt. 
“SECOND: 

‘¢ Preaching, and all that sort of parade, will 
never do any good; as it is not to be supposed 
that weak man can improve upon the works of 
Almighty God. 

“THIRD: 

‘* A wise man will always go a mile out of 

his way, rather than offend his neighbor. 
“FOURTH: 

‘* As man can laugh with his whole body, and 

cry only with his eyes, it was meant that he 
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should laugh much and ery but little. From 
which fact I deduce this corollary: that we are 
to get all we can in this world, without thieving 
from other people, and enjoy it in that manner 
which pleases us best. 


“FIFTH: 

“That God never sends a mouth without 
meaning that it shall be fed, and sending some- 
thing to put into it; or a back without intending 
that it shall be clad, and furnishing the where- 
with: whence I derive this inference, that no- 
body can come to want, except through the 
viciousness, or waste, or mismanagement, of 
themselves or their friends; which proves the 
postulate of this fifth point, that he who feeds 
or clothes the fatherless or the widow, pays a 
heavy tax on the immorality or extravagance of 
his neighbor. 

“SIxTH: 

“He who takes care of Number One, and 
never meddles with any body else, does himself 
an especial good service, and sins not against 
mankind. 


“The end of the Six Points.” 


“Yes—that’s it, Mr. Lester, exactly: 
the whole of the Six Pints, to a gnat’s 
heel!”’ exclaimed the landlord, springing 
to his feet, seizing the paper, rolling it up 
with care, and walking back and fore in the 
room, in great delight, and much to the en- 
joyment of Lester. 

«The young chap stuck in a few words 
of his own, Mr. Lester, such as k’rollary 
and pos—pos—what is it, now ?”’ 

*¢ Postulate, Mr. Vandunk, I think is the 
word.”’ 

“« Yes—that’s it: krollary and postulet, 
and two or three others, which al’ays bother 
me when I go to explain the Pints. But 
except that, it’s all right, exactly. And 
them, Mr. Lester,’’ he continued in a more 
measured tone and with an important air, 
and pausing right in front of the Virginian, 
with his specks on his forehead and his 
hands on his hips,—‘* Them’s the six fun- 
damentals of my character! 1”— 

A loud tap on the bar smote upon his 
ear. 

** In a moment, sir! 
sult ”— 

A louder tap from another visiter. 

“Instantly, gentlemen! I consult them, 
Mr. Les ’’— 

“Come, Derrick, my old boy! we’re 
devilish dry.” 

‘** Have a moment’s patience, Mr. Lester. 
Gentlemen, what ’ll you have?”’ 

‘‘ Brandy and water for me, Derrick,” 


Mr. Lester, I con- 
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said the first speaker—a bony, muscular 
six-footer, in linsey-wolsey and a chip hat, 
with a florid complexion and an open coun- 
tenance. ‘* What “ll you have, Joe?” 
turning to his companion, a chubby, square- 
built youth, of rather ordinary appearance, 

** Don’t care much what, Andy. A little 
of the real Monongahela, without water, 
will do as well as anything. I never drink 
brandy : they say a man won’t live long on 
it.” 

‘There, gentlemen—help yourselves,” 
said the landlord, setting down the decan- 
ters. ‘* But, bless me! Tony hasn’t got 
through yet?” 

**No——but he’s devilish windy to-day, 
Derrick ; and Joe and me got as dry as 
chaff.” 

‘*'Tony Connell’s a mighty smart chap, 
Andy Wilkins,” said Vandunk, a little 
sharply. 

‘*So he is, Derrick,’’ replied Andy, ‘and 
he’s said some raal fine things to-day. But 
he’s as long and windy as a hurricane, and 
makes a-most as much noise; and a body 
don’t want to be struck deaf, and blow’d 
up—if it is the Fourth of July!” and 
the three joined in a hearty laugh, as 
Andy and his companion lifted their glass- 
es. 

‘* But: top Joe Soward, don’t be in sich 
a devilish hurry. I say, stranger,” turning 
to Lester, whom he had observed eyeing 
them with earnestness and apparent satis- 
faction——‘‘ No offence is meant, but won’t 
you jine us in a social glass? It’s a 
privilege we take with travelers.” 

‘‘ Certainly, sir, and with much pleasure,” 
replied Lester, springing up and approach- 
ing the bar. 

‘‘T thought you looked like a true one! 
What’ll you take? Derrick here, has a 
pretty good variety.” 

‘‘Why,” said Lester, at oncé assuming 2 
free and easy air, “I think with your young 
friend here, that whiskey’s the wholsomer.” 

‘‘A sentiment, Mr. Lester,”’ said the land- 
lord. 

‘Sure enough! sure enough!’ exclaim- 
ed Wilkins. ‘A sentiment, Mr. Lester!— 
my name’s Andy Wilkins, and his’n’s Joe 
Soward.—A sentiment, Mr. Lester. And 
you must jine us too, Derrick, my old boy!” 
he continued, slapping the landlord uport the 
shoulder ; ‘‘so fill up!” 

«‘ Now!” said the landlord; ‘a sentiment! 
Mr. Lester.” 
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‘‘A sentiment! a sentiment!’ echoed the 
others. 

‘Well, then, gentlemen—what’ll you 
have !” 

«OQ, what you please, Mr. Lester,”’ repli- 
ed Wilkins. 

‘Tue Day!" said Lester. 

‘The Day !”’ repeated all. 

‘“* May the time never come,’’ continued 
the Virginian, ‘‘when Americans shall so 
far forget the heroic struggles of their an- 
cestors for Independence, as to let This 
Day pass without public commemoration ; 
for in that hour, the rope which holds us 
together will be as sand !”’ 

The glasses were emptied at a draught, 
and an instantaneous burst of applause filled 
the room. 

“Fill up again! fill up again !’’ shouted 
Andy. ‘A toast now from Mr. Wilkins— 
which is myself !”’ 

The decanters bowed politely, and the 
glasses were again charged. 

‘‘Gentlemen,”’ continued Wilkins, ‘I 
propose—T'ne Heartu or Mr. Lester !”’ 


‘‘The health of Mr. Lester,”’ repeated 
Vandunk and Soward. 

“* May sucu sentiments,”’ proceeded Wil- 
kins, very deliberately, and earnestly, ‘“‘ as 
the one which he has just given us, often 
enter the BELLY, on their way to become 
residenters of the uxap!”’ 

‘‘ Bravo! bravo!’’ shouted Vandunk and 
Soward. ‘Well done, Andy Wilkins !” 


Lester bowed to the six-footer, and extend- 
ed his hand,—which Wilkins grasped very 
cordially, and shook with a heartiness that 
it did the Virginian good to feel. 


‘* We must be offnow, Joe. What’s the 
reckoning, Derrick my old boy ?” 

.** Six Pints—Pshaw !’’ muttered the old 
man, glancing his eye at Lester; ‘six glass- 
es, mean. Six glasses—thirty-seven’’— 

“You bed—d! Light glasses, it was ; 
and there’s something’ll make your old eyes 
glisten!’’ and he threw a half-dollar upon 
the bar, and turned towards the door. 

‘*Do you tarry with us any time, Mr. 
Lester ?”’ he asked, bluntly, but in the true 
spirit of politeness. 

‘I think it quite probable I shall, for a 
few days—perhaps weeks—if not longer.” 

‘*Well—I’ll see you again then. Good 
morning!” 

Lester bowed, and Wilkins and Soward 
left the room. 
























‘A devilish fine chap that, Joe, or I'm 
much mistaken,’’ said the former, as they 
stepped upon the pavement. 

‘*‘ Have you many men like that Wilkins, 
in these parts, Mr. Vandunk?”’ inquired 
Lester. 

‘* Yes—a good many, but very few that 
know as much as he does. You see, Mr. 
Lester,.he owns a good farm out north a lit- 
tle—but he. rents it out and spends most of 
his time riding round and buying up provi- 
sions. He’s ariver-trader—-and goes to Or- 
leans regularly every fall with two or three 
boat-loads. It’s only a few days since he 
got back, now; and he’ll be a wild colt for 
a week or two.”’ 

‘*T must make his more particular acquaint- 
ance. I’ve long beer wishing to be thrown 
for a while among such specimens as he is.”’, 


‘Indeed! Well, you'll find the lights and 
shades of human nater, out here, much dif- 
ferent from what they are in the old States. 
——But, as I was saying, Mr. Lester, 
them’s exactly the six foundamentals f m 
character. 1 consult them in every difficul- 
ty, and they al’ays set me right. I could 
not get alongany way atall, without the Six 
Pints. T’-- 

‘‘ You are certainly most fortunate, Mr. 
Vandunk, in possessing so infallible a guide. 
But I think one of your propositions deci- 
dedly erroneous, if not very flimsy.” 

‘“Sir!—one of my Siz Pints !—which 
is that, I beg to know, Mr. Lester. I can 
establish its correctness, sir ; I can convince 

On cm 
™ At some other time, Mr. Vandunk. 
Just now, I do not feel like discussing its 
merits.”” 

‘¢ But which is it ?”’ 

‘The second.” | 

‘‘ Why, sir, that’s Mr. Cunningham’s 
hobby—the Schoolmaster I told you of! 
Perhaps you’ re an old acquaintance of his’n.”” 

‘‘ [’ve heard of him—nothing more.” 

‘‘ Well, Mr. Lester-I can convince 
you’ —— 

’ ¢¢At some other time, Mr. Vandunk, I 
shall be pleased’’—— 

‘«¢ But I can convince you now——right off 
—in half an hour—Mr. Lester—that”— 

But here, to the relief of Lester, a great 
trampling was heard in the hall; and a mo- 
ment afterwards, halfa dozen boisterous 
voices summoned the publican to his bar. 
Straggler after straggler now came dropping 
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in from the Chapel, and the Virginian soon 
left the room, and retired to the neat cham- 
ber into which he had been shown on his 
first arrival. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE YOUNG VIRGINIAN. 


Lester was a nephew of Colonel Winters, 
2 Virginia gentleman of decayed fortunes, 
who had removed to the West and settled 
in the Dutch Village some twelve years be- 
fore, where he had embarked in mercantile 
pursuits, and by strict attention to business, 
achieved something more than a competen- 
ey. -In his several visits to his friends and 
relatives at Richmond, Mrs. Winters and 
their only child had accompanied him ; and 
it was during one of these, made when Lu- 
cy was about sixteen years of age, that Les- 
ter, who had been away at the University, 
beheld her for the first time sinee childhood. 
An attachment was immediately formed be- 
tween the two, which a subsequent corres- 
pondence, continued through a period of 
more than two years, during Lester’s law 
pupilage, ripened into a mutual love; and 
the fall preceding the present time, while 
Lucy was on a visit of some length to her 
Virginia friends, rings had been exchanged, 
and vows made of eternal fidelity. 

As Lester, after quitting the bar-room, 
ascended the stairs with something of haste, 
for the purpose of despatching a note to his 
uncle, he was met at an angle by Cunning- 
ham and Toney Connell, who were passing 
down with equal rapidity. The two parties 
had well nigh come in contact, but perceiv- 
ed each other in time to avoid a concussion. 
All paused for an instant, exchanged glances, 
bowed slightly, and then passed on. 

“A fine-looking stranger, Connell,”’ said 
Cunningham, in a low tone, when they had 
reached the foot of the stairs. 

“Yes,” replied his companion, “‘and I 
must step in and take a look at the register. 
I’ve always a strange curiosity about men’s 
names.” 

He turned over the leaves of the book in 
vain. 

“Mr. Vandunk,”’ said he, addressing the 
innkeeper, “‘doesn’t your register bear false 
witness to day ?”’ 

“1 expert it does, Mr. Connell. Is there | 
any entry ?”’ | 


‘None that I can see.”’ 

‘** Well, I’m growing forgetful. A gentle- 
man arrived here about ten o’clock—a 
young Virginian—named Lester—and I neg- 
lected to hand him the register, though | 
was chatting with him for an hour or two.” 


‘© A Virginian’’——** Lester’’—muttered 
both, as they passed into the street. 

‘‘] thought a singular feeling came over 
me,’’ said Connell, ‘as my eye fell upon his 
countenance.” 

‘And I the same,”’ replied Cunningham. 
‘*How much like Mrs. Winters!’’ 

‘‘Very—but was he expected out so 
soon ?”’ 

‘*T believe not. Yet now I remember, I 
think I did hear Mrs. Winters say, about a 
month ago, that she some little looked for 
her nephew early in the summer, as he had 
partly made up his mind to remove to the 
West, and wished to spend a portion of the 
summer in traveling through Kentucky and 
Ohio, that he might determine where to settle 
by fall.” 

‘“‘ By fall, eh? ‘Then I suppose we are 
to lose Lucy in the fall. I wish Mr. Lester 
had thought proper to seek a wife in the Old 
Dominion. Such girls as Lucy Winters, 
are rare things, as yet, in this part of the 
world.” 

‘¢T heartily join in your praises of her, 
Connell; and should also share in your re- 
gret at her approaching marriage, did I not 
have strong hopes, founded upon what I 
have heard from both Colonel Winters and 
his wife, that Mr. Lester will take up his 
residence here. ‘The law is his profession, 
you know; and as he wishes to enter the 
arena of politics, and not the field of money- 
making, he could not do better than try his 
strength first where parties are so equally 
balanced as with us.” 


“T like that notion of his,’’ replied 
Connell. ‘*’Tis said he has talents, and 
his looks show it. For my part, necessity 
will keep me for a good many years yet, hard 
at John Doe and Richard Roe. But I go 
into polities a little, you know, during stump- 
ing time, and it will be some pleasure to do 
battle either for or against one of his mettle. 
I’m tired of stumping it for the nothings that 
we have had to shoulder and carry into the 
Legislature and Congress from this district 
for the last five years. But there’s a gun! 
Four, at ‘intervals of fifteen minutes each, 
announce the collation. Let’s walk towards 
the Grove.” 
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‘* No—at least not yet. I have an object 
in showing myself here, just now.” 

«An object in showing yourself! What 
do you mean ?”’ 

‘¢ That you shall know hereafter. I can- 
not tell you just now.” 

‘You mean to dine with us, don’t you ?”’ 

‘¢] think not.” 

‘Oh, man, you must. The committee 
expect a speech from you.”’ 

‘«‘ That they cannot have, to-day, if I do.”’ 

‘‘Why not? What’s the matter ?’’ 


to the Grove too, by the Immortals! The 
old codger wears well. He’s fond of old 
companions too; for to my certain know- 
ledge that horse and dearborn have carried 
him about town ever since I was so high— 
and that’s twenty yearsnow. Do youknow 
what has come over the spirit of Mary’s 
dream? It seems to have changed wonder- 
fully of late. I haven't seen her in town 
for a month ; and I’ve been so engrossed in 
business during the past six or eight weeks, 
that I have not been over to the Hollow once 


























‘* Nothing.”’ within that time. I had a distant glimpse 
66 7 you unwell?”’ of her on Sunday, scudding over the common 
és a“ 


after big Diedrich. They say the giant is a 
suitor of hers ?”’ 

‘* Who—who say that ?’’ 

‘‘Ah, that is a question too much. I don’t 
know. ButLucy Winters toldme no longer 
ago than yesterday, that the old man is 
becoming exceedingly childish, and imposes 
so much restraintupon Mary, that she hardly 
leaves the house any more, from the begin- 
ning to the end of month after month.” 

‘‘T imagine that is more because she is 
still pursuing her studies, than from any oth- 
er cause,”’ replied Cunningham, musingly. 

‘‘So [had always supposed,”’ continued 
Connell. ‘But Lucy says otherwise.—Why 
don’t you put in there, Cunningham ?”’ 

“T’m not acceptable. I never could 
ingratiate myself with the old patriarch.” 

‘* You belong to a stiff-necked generation, 
Cunningham, who have not learnt the art 
of stooping. You have never humored the 
old gentleman as you should have done. A 
father’s jests, though never so poor, should 
always be successful with the admirers of 
his daughters.” . 

‘‘You forget Mr. Vantyle’s prejudices 
against what he calls ‘ pook larning.’ J, 
had I been ever so much disposed to address 
his daughter, or ever so willing to humor 
him, could not have succeeded, after having 
been Mary’s tutor, in winning his confidence 
or favorable regard.”’ . 

‘‘She’s a sweet girl, Cunningham, and 
I should have put in for her long since, my- 
self, had ’’— 

‘‘ Not found grace in another quarter 
interrupted Cunningham. 

‘¢] am not so foolish as not to take that,”’ 
replied Connell; ‘‘but its a vile pun and 
viler slander. I’m notin asituation to mar- 
ry, and fear I shall not be for years to come. 
But the road leading to the Grove is throng- 
ed, and] must be off. You'll not go then?” 


‘¢ Well—what’s the reason you wont dine 
with us ?”’ 

‘‘ Why, simply because I have business 
here at present that will keep me at least 
till the hour of the collation—perhaps lon- 

er.”” 
ae Business here? Well, come down 
about the time we draw thecorksthen. You 
certainly wont decline speaking ?”’ 

‘To-day, I certainly shall.”’ 

‘‘ Why, man, you’re crazy. Comedown, 
for awhile, any how. If you aint to be 
there, I shall have to make a speech myself, 
and will want you to hear me.” 

‘‘T should like to hear you, very much ; 
but it’s most likely that about the time you 
will be speaking, I shall be engaged a good 
way off, in matters of more importance to 
me.”’ 

‘‘Well, Cunningham, I must say you are 
in a very confiding humor to day.”’ 

‘‘T’ll tell you, Connell—the truth is, I 
asked you out on purpose to confide in you ; 
but justnow Iean’t. Can I see you to-night 
—after tea ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes—or fill tea, if I can be of any par- 
ticular service to you.” 

They walked along for a few minutes in 
a silence, which was at length broken by 
Cunningham : 

‘«‘ No—after tea; till thenI shall be busy.” 

‘‘ After tea let it be, then. But upon my 
soull think you are a little cracked.” 

«Can you keep a secret, Toney ?”’ 

“Yes. 

«“ Well—to-night [ll try you; and [also 
promise to convince you that I’m not such 
a fool as you may just now choose to think 
me. Hark !’— 

‘‘Gun Number Two. I must be off to 
the Grove, Cunningham. As | live, yon- 

der’s old Vantyle and his dearborn—going 
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a Why, yes, I think I will now—I’d like | his position on the old settee, Gun Number 
to be seen about among the crowd there—| Three having emptied the bar room, and 


but I can’t remain. 
to hang himself on our buttons awhile.” 

**I suppose he’ll give us the pleasure of 
his good company down.” 

*Yes—nodoubt. 
fore closed. Well—don’t forget to-night. 
And since you are to have other company, 
I'll leave you to its full enjoyment.”’ 

‘* No—stay.”’ 

**I beg to be excused. Besides, I can 
better effect the object I have in view, by 
going down to the Grove alone.”’ 

The friends parted ; and Connel was soon 
joined by Junkell, a village exquisite with 
upper stories to let, by whom he was accom- 
panied to the collation. 

Cunningham turned and walked slowly 
in the direction of *‘ The Swan,”’ and on his 
way was overtaken by Colonel Winters, 
who accosted him familiarly. 

“‘T cannot think it says much for your 


patriotism, Mr. Cunningham, that you are | 


found sauntering here, instead of taking part 
im the observances of the Day. Neverthe- 


| 


| 
| 


| 





Here comes Junkell,|again was he listening to the interesting 


stories, and smiling at the odd conceits, of 
the garrulous innkeeper. 
‘*A welcome to the West, Christian,” 


Our tete-a-tete is there- | said the Colonel, as he entered and extended 


his hand to his nephew, ‘‘ and more particu- 
larly to our backwood’s village. How have 
you been of late? But why did you not 
let me know sooner of your arrival? | 
understand you have been here ever since 
about nine this morning. Depend upon it, 
your aunt and cousin will think you are 
little better than a Hottentot.” 

‘‘ They must blame my friend, Mr. Van- 
dunk, uncle; for his good company, of which 
he has given me a very large share, has 
made the time pass with unusual swiftness. 
But how is my dear aunt ?——-your own looks 
speak of excellent health—and my sweet 
cousin, how is she 2”’ 

‘* Well—all well, Christian—and they two 
burning with impatience to see you. Come, 


/you must walk over at once ;”—and walk 


over he did ; and such questioning, and cross- 


less, Iam glad to meet with you; for [ am | questioning, and counter-questioning, as took 


going down to ‘““The Swan”’ to call upon my 
hephew Lester, who has just informed me 


| 


place so soon as he was fairly seated with 
his aunt and cousin, no one can describe, 


by note of his arrival from Richmond, and I | and those only imagine who have at some 


shall be glad of your company.” 

*“] should be most happy to call upon 
Mr. Lester, Colonel, and shall do so soon, 
but at this moment I have business on hand 
which prevents my accepting your present 
invitation.”’ 

*¢ Call over at the house this evening then, 
or to-morrow, and you will find him there.”’ 

** How long does he tarry with us, Colo- 
nel ?”” 

_ “That depends upon a variety of circum- 
stances, the most important of which cannot 
now be mentioned. It is likely that he’ll 
be here for two or three weeks, at the least.”’ 

«7 shall be glad to make his acquaintance. 
I have seen him, sir—a mere glance—and 
am prepossessed. But do not let me detain 
you a moment;” and bowing abruptly to 
the Colonel, who saw that there was some- 
ping of unusual interest upon his mind, 

unningham took down a by-street which 
led to a short cut to the Grove, and reached 
the place of the collation about as soon as 
Connell, whom, however, he did not join. 

Colonel Winters proceeded to “The 
Swan,” where he found Lester, awaiting 


period of their lives been placed in a similar 
situation. A full hour passed before the 
cousins were for a single moment left by 
themselves ; and no sooner were they so 
than Lester, Lucy ‘consenting half and 
half denying,”’ pressed to his manly bosom 
the lovely object of his heart’s adoration, 
and imprinted upon her cheek a kiss warm 
and glowing from the deep sources of his 
love. 

Lucy colored; and hastily stammering, 
‘** now turn your cheek, and see what J can 
do,”” she brought it and the palm of her 
right hand together with a force which made 
both tingle. 

** One good turn deserves another, cousin 
Christian !’’ she exclaimed, as she turned 
quickly away. ‘* And as we are now even, 
and the sun is partially obscured, I am wil- 
ling to take the walk you spoke of. We 
may find Mr. Cunningham with Mary ; and 
ifso, you will have a fine opportunity of 
seeing a first-rate instance of love by stealth. 
Wait here till I get on my calash, and let ma 
know where we are going.”’ 

**As wild as ever,’’ thought Lester, as 


him. The young Virginian had again taken | she left the room. ‘“‘and more deautiful. | 
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must be a lucky fellow ; for surely chance, | orable father, to explain to him how very 
more than anything else, has thrown this| unsuitable a person Diedrich was for a hus- 
‘precious jewel’ inmy way. Well, well| band to his daughter, and to set his own 
—I should only be the more thankful; and| claims in the most favorable light of which 
{ will. Ill wear itin my ‘heart of hearts,’ | they were susceptible. ‘Then an elopement 
and guard it ever with more than miser care.”’ | presented itself to his mind—and a clandes- 

«Come, cousin,’ exclaimed Lucy, re-| tine marriage—and a return to the paternal 
turning, *‘ we’ve a mile at least before us, | hearth—and a joint prayer for forgiveness. 
and a mile back, which make two—a trifle | But, as he pondered upon the character of 
for a backwoods girl like myself, but some-| Yohonnes Vantyle, these expedients and 
thing quite formidable, I suppose, to a city | others were successively abandoned. The 
bred gentleman, such as you. old man, he well knew, was not to be 
moved by threats, or arguments, or prayers 
and tears. He therefore came to the con- 
clusion, to bear the sweet and bitter pangs 
of love as philosophically as he could, till 
the arrival of the Fourth, when he should 
in all probability have an opportunity of 
consulting with his heart’s idol as to the 
proper course to be pursued by them at this 
juneture. 

Such an opportunity was now at hand. 
Cunningham loitered about the Grove, till 
the tables were all filled, four or five deep 
on each side. He had kept his eyes almost 
constantly upon Yohonnes and his tall 
shadow; and now seeing them both valor- 
ously engaged upon the good things of 
which the collation was composed, he 
thought he might depart with safety, and so 
wended his way with no laggard’s pace to- 
wards the Hollow. He fourd Mary, as he 
expected he should, at their usual “ trysting 
place,’ awaiting his coming. With the ex- 
change of but a word or two, they started 
slowly up the creek; and as they rambled 
along by the gliding waters, a touch, alook, 
a word, served to explain all they felt, 
hoped, and feared. Each was now, indeed, 
‘*the ocean to the river” of the other’s 
thoughts, which ‘terminated all.” Audi- 
bly, but little was said; yet in each other’s 
eyes they read volumes of that silent lan- 
guage of Love, whose sweetness and pow- 
er no uttered language can approach. The 
feelings which warmed and thrilled their 
breasts, pen can no more describe than 
pencil can portray the varied glories of the 
sun-set sky. They had for the time but 
one thought, one sensation, one existences. 
—-and that was deep, all-pervading, enrap- 
turing, unutterable Jove; and to the subtile 
passion, they abandoned themselves wholly. 

The spell, however, was not to be of long 
continuance. It was broken abruptly by 
the neighing of a horse, and a splashing 
of water in the creek not far from where 



















‘T’lllead, and you follow, 

Till we reach the Hollow, Hollow, Hollow !’ 
sang out the wild, full-hearied creature, as 
she bounded from the house through the 
garden, in the rear, to take what she called 
the ‘‘ short cut, out of regard to her cousin !” 
Lester overtook her in time to open the gate, 
and ere they compassed half of their first 
mile, he had taught her a slower pace. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE RUBICON OF LOVE. 


CuNNINGHAM’s object, first in sauntering 
through the streets of the town when Con- 
nell wished him to accompany him to the 
Grove, and subsequently in going to the 
Grove alone when he had determined to 
go there at all, was to keep an eye on the 
motions of Yohonnes and Diedrich, whom 
he had early observed in at the celebration, 
and to exhibit himself to them as often and 
much as possible, that they might have no 
suspicion of his intention to visit the Hol- 
low intheirabsence. ‘The message to him, 
with which Lucy Winters was charged by 
Mary Vantyle, the previous Sunday, was 
delivered the same evening, and in such a 
manner, that it rendered the lover’s breast 
the seat of many conflicting and trouble- 
some emotions. He lay upon an uneasy 
couch that night. At one time he would 
have his mind made to go early the next 
day, and ‘beard the lion in his den;”’ to 
upbraid Yohonnes with most unnatural 
cruelty to his child—to demand that her 
hand should be at once bestowed upon him 
who had long possessed her heart——and to 
threaten, in case of repulse, to make her his 
“own as he best could. Then he would 
consider whether it were not best to get a 
mutual friend to state his case to the inex- 
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they were at the time rambling slowly and 
silently along ; and looking in the direction 
whence the noise came, they beheld Clymer 
Clymers fording the stream, with his keen 
grey eyes fixed intently and maliciously 
upon them. ‘The quondam pedagogue pass- 
ed on at a rapid rate ; and the lovers, arous- 
ed thus suddenly from what appeared to 
have been a delicious dream, glanced into 
each other’s eyes, colored at the recollection 
of the sweet trance they had been in, and 
turned aside a little, in different ways, to 
gather some beautiful wild-flowers which 
very opportunely at that moment presented 
themselves to their eyes. 

The spell in which they had been wrapt, 
was the Rubicon of their Love. It was now 
passed ; and they felt a full and undoubting 
trust in each other—-they felt that their des- 
tinies were henceforth the same—they felt 
that the tendrils oftheirhearts were insepara- 
bly twined together—they felt that they were 
now one, and that their souls were mingled, 
as effectually as running waters that meet 
and flow together, to be no more separated 
till remanded back to their original source. 
In this spirit, they proceeded quite ration- 
allyyto eonsider their present duties, as 
human beings, members of the community, 
lovers pledged and determined to be each 
others, and children owing in most things 
obedience to the commands and in all things 
deference to the judgments of their natural 
guardians and advisers. Every possible 
means of getting the consent of Mary’s 
father to their union, was thought of and 
talked over; but in all they found no hope. 
The confiding girl therefore agreed, placing 
her hand in thatof her lover, and suffering 
him to carry it to his lips and press it with 
fervor to his heart, to do in all things as he 
should advise, and fly to his arms forever as 
soon as he might think proper. 

They separated, to meet no more till they 
should meet to become to each other all in 
all. Were we to follow Mary to her cham- 
ber, whither she immediately went, we 
should behold a now languid body, whose 
every muscle was for the moment relaxed, 
flung carelessly in a chair by her window, 
a bosom which at one time gave forth a long- 
drawn breath and at another rose and fell 
under the influence of emotions till now 
never felt in their full strength, a delicate 
hand unconsciously picking at the embroid- 
ery of her cape, a face from which a radiant 
smile at one moment chased asettling shadow 


only to be succeeded itself by a pearly tear, 
and a pair of lovely blue eyes wandering to 
the distant horizon, and losing themselves 
among the ever-changing forms, and gor- 
geous hues, and beautiful undulations, of the 
evening sky. But our presence is demand- 
ed at the village, where, seated in the low, 
dark-looking tenement of a vender of malt- 
liquors, over an old table on which are a 
couple of foaming mugs, we may find Cly- 
mer Clymers cheek-by-jowl with the Patri- 
arch of Roek-Hollow. 

As we have heard the landlord of ‘**The 
Swan’ intimate to Lester, the quondam 
pedagogue was at this time figuring at another 
bar as well as at his. He had on being 
dismissed from the village academy, at once 
turned his attention to the mysteries of law ; 
and he was now, though one of the veriest 
pettifoggers in the land, doing a very hand- 
some county court business. Without any 
cause, other than that Cunningham had 
superseded him as teacher, he had become 
an inveterate enemy of the young New- 
Englander; and as he was forever prying 
into the affairs of other people, and was by 
no means lacking in shrewdness, he had 
learnt the sentiments of Yohonnes Vantyle 
with respect to Cunningham, and guessed 
at their cause. It was therefore with a 
malicious joy that, on riding into town from 
the country, whither he had been to cool his 
rage after his discomfiture at ‘* The Swan,” 
he had seen and recognized some time before 
he began to ford the creek, the old genitle- 
man’s daughter so confidingly clinging to 
the arm of her absorbed lover. 

He greatly accelerated his speed, so soon 
as he had passed the stream; and his first 
care after dismounting at ‘‘The Swan,” 
was to inquire whether Yohonnes had been 
in at the celebration. Learning that he had, 
and also that he had been seen but a few 
minutes before, he immediately started in 
search of him and soon foundhim. Telling 
the old patriarch that he had a communica- 
tion of much importance to make to him, 
they together entered the tenement aforesaid; 
and here the pettifogger related what he had 
just seen with every alarming embellishment 
he could command, and exerted all the arts 
of which he was master to blacken the chat- 
acter of Cunningham, and fill the father’s 
breast with the worst apprehensions. In 
these things, he sueceeded but too well; 
and if there remained any doubt or waver- 


ling in the old man’s mind, it was svon 
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dispelled,—for, upon coming out of the ten- 
ement, the first thing which met the eye of 
Clymers was the very object which had 


just engaged his tongue, coming into town 


from the direction of the Hollow-House ; 
and he did not for an instant fail to direct the 
attention of Yohonnes to this circumstance. 
Cunningham soon approached them, and 
bowed to the old gentleman. He received 
no salutation in return; but observed a 
devilish leer on the countenance of Clymers, 
and as he passed them saw the old man nod 
his head to the pettifogger and wink signifi- 
cantly. No sooner had he seen them to- 
gether, than he supposed his interview with 
Mary had been made known to her father 
by Clymers; and he was now convinced 
ihat such was the case, and also that the 
serpent had been poisoning the heart of the 
parent against him. He wended his way 
home, filled with sweet hopes and bitter 
reflections. 
Clymers assisted Yohonnes into his dear- 
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and commenced upon a piece of sewing 
which she had taken up a few moments be- 
fore. Her father cast a wrathful look upon 
her as she entered; and when she silently 
helped herself to a chair, and so coolly sat 
down to her needle-work, he rivetted his 
angry eyes on her as if to blast her with the 
intensity of their gaze, and fairly shook with 
the hight of his passion. When this erupt- 
ed, as it did in a few moments, the violent 
language it cast forth fell gratingly, but with 
little apparent effect, upon the ear of his 
daughter. Her continued silence puzzled 
him, and he seemed awed into respect by 
her unchanging calmness. Altering his tone, 
therefore, after the first burst of passion was 
over, he proceeded with comparative moder- 
ation to speak of the matter which had caused 
him to summon her to his presence. When 
he accused her of having been with Cun- 
ningham, she simply acknowledged the fact, 
without a single remark. When he repeat- 
ed the abuse which Clymers had lavished 


born; the patriarch soon found and took up | upon her lover, she only said that her esti- 
Diedrich ; and, the Anak being made ac-|mate of Cunningham’s character was very 


quainted with all he had learnt from the 
pettifogger, the two rolled home in the ve- 
hicle ina humor anything butenviable. Ar- 
rived there, Yohonnes proceeded immedi- 
ately to his chamber, and sent for his daugh- 
ter to appear before him. On receiving the 
summons, Mary suspected what had taken 
place. She did not, however, for a mo- 
ment delay going to her father’s apartment. 
Her mind was made up, what course to 
pursue. She knew that she might, by dis- 
sembling, soon smother his anger, and lead 
him to suppose that she had been misrepre- 
sented. She knew that she might, by de- 
nying that she had been with Cunningham, 
lull his suspicions, and blind him entirely 
toher intentions. But now that she had 
fully resolved to link her destinies with Cun- 
ningham’s—now that she had in effect be- 
stowed her hand upon him, and made up 
her mind to leave her paternal home and 
Place herself under his protection at any 
time he might think proper—now that she 
had a definite motive for action, and knew 
that there was no longer any uncertainty 
about at least her present fate—her character 
tose superior to dissimulation, and she scorn- 
ed, as beneath her and now sinful, every art 
of deception. 

When she appeared before her parent, 
she was calm, collected, and dignified.— 
Without saying a word, she seated herself, 





different indeed from what she had just 
heard. When he told her that he had deter- 
mined she should become the wife of Died- 
rich, she in very few words, but with a de- 
termined manner, asserted her rightto choose 
a husband for herself, or remain single 
through life. He was again waxing wroth, 
as he neared the main point,—which was, 
whether she would atoncemarry Diedrich, 
when they were summoned to supper. The 
call was a relief to Yohonnes, even more 
than to his daughter. He hastened to obey 
it, glad for the present to end the matter 
thus, for he had no encouragement to be 
violent towards one who preserved the equa- 
nimity which Mary had through the whole 
interview, and who replied to matters of ex- 
citmg interest as coolly as if they were 
things of but every day importance. 

At the table, Mary assumed a cheerful- 
ness which she was far from feeling. Yo- 
honnes was dogged for a time, but gradually 
slid into a kind of half good-humor. Died- 
rich presumed that all had been made straight 
between the father and daughter, and ate his 
evening meal with an appetite such as an 
oft-sated epicure would give hundreds to 
possess, 

Arrived at his room, Cunningham was 
not long in determining what course to pur- 
sue. After a very light supper, he took 
Connell on what the latter subsequently 
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called ‘‘a real lover’s jaunt ;’’ and during 
their ramble acquainted him of most of those 
particulars with regard to his present pas- 
sion which the reader already knows. Con- 
nell applauded his perseverance, and ap- 
proved the plan which he had marked out 
for the future ; and all things being suflicient- 
ly matured, the lover returned to his room 
to put the first part of his scheme into instant 
operation, and his friend started for the resi- 
dence of Colonel Winters to confer with 
Lucy. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A MYSTERY. 


Azovut an hour after supper at the Hol- 
low House, while Mary Vantyle and her 
father were sitting together in the dining- 
room, the latter considering with the aid of 
his pipe whether and in what manner he 
should again at this time broach the subject 
which had occupied their attention at their 
late interview in his apartment, and the for- 
mer trying to determine whether to acquaint 
her parent with her full intentions with re- 
spect to Cunningham, or simply with firm- 
ness to refuse, whenever it might be propo- 
sed, the hand of the man whom he had se- 
lected to be her husband, Diedrich entered 
arrayed in his best garments. ‘The Anak 
and his patron were much rejoiced, for here, 
without any contrivance on their parts, was 
the very meeting for which they had been 
for sometime wishing. Yohonnes thought 
the incident ominous of good, and in a little 
while rose and left the twain by themselves. 

Diedrich had taken a seat at the side of 
the room opposite that where Mary was sit- 
ting. He now lifted his chair, and planted 
it nearer hers, butstill at a respectful distance. 
And here they sat, for some time in silence— 
he puzzling his brain as to the best manner of 
besieging the citadel of the damsel’s heart, 
and she looking out upon the moon and stars, 
and dreaming of her lover and an elopement. 
Diedrich at length summoned up courage 
sufficient to pronounce her name. She 
turned half round, and, heavy as was her 
heart, could with difficulty resist the dispo- 
sition which all at once came upon her to 
burst intoalaugh. The ridiculousness, not 
to speak of the impropriety and unnatural- 
ness, of the idea of one like her marrying 
such a being as here sought her hand, now 
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flashed upon her perhaps for the first time 
in its full force. Nevertheless, she imposed 
sufficient restraint upon herself to check - 
what had well nigh burst out to the unspeak- 
able amazement and irrecoverable mortifica- 
tion of her rustic wooer. 

The current of Mary’s thoughts was now 
broken, and the character of her feelings for 
the time materially changed. She com- 
menced with considerable spirit to entertain 
Diedrich, with jest, badinage, and playful 
coquetry. ‘The swain was delighted. He 
doubted not that he had succeeded in capti- 
vating the heart of his charmer, and con- 
gratulated himself upon the ease with which 
he had achieved the victory. He left her at 
a late hour, doubting nothing of the com- 
pleteness of his conquest, but thinking it 
best to postpone till the succeeding evening, 
the grand climacteric of courtship—vulgarly 
called, ‘* popping the question.” 

As the huge form of the mynheer stalked 
out at the door, the gentle cooing of a dove 
floated in at the window. Stepping quick- 
ly to the latter, and looking out with a burn- 
ing cheek and a palpitating heart, Mary’s 
eyes rested upon a tall figure moving in the 
shadow of some trees that grew along the 
fence which inclosed the house-grounds upon 
that side. It stopped for a moment, and 
again the soft, full note of a dove struck 
upon the ear of the maiden. Enough !—a 
handkerchief is waved from the window, 
and the figure glides stealthily away. 

On leaving Mary, Diedrich retired imme- 
diately to his chamber: but he could not 
sleep, from excess of joy. ‘* How happy 
I shall be,’’ he thought, ‘when Rock- 
Hollow Farm is mine, and I am master of 
this house. And then—only to think of it! 
what a mistress it will have! Who'd have 
thought, when I was jilted by that minx 
Sally Heshlap, and embarked in the steerage 
of the ‘* Seamaid,’’ and landed at New- 
York with a good stomach and nothing to 


_put into it, that I was so soon to become the 


owner of thousands, and the husband of 2 
wife to whom Sal is no more to compare 
than kale-tops to cauliflowers. It’s an evil 
thought, I know—but so soon as the old 
man’s out of the way, and he can’t live long; 
I'll re-cross the ocean, and make a journey 
to Kroutvalleyford. It will be a fine revenge 
to let those huzzies, Polly Neiswhanger, 
Judy Schmidt, and Sally Heshlap—pray 
God they are doomed to be old maids !— 
see the good fortune of Diedrich Heilerber- 
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ger, whom they so misused. But I'll be 
revenged! I'll be revenged !”’ 

While his thoughts were thus wandering, 
Diedrich had unconsciously risen from his 
bed, and was strutting about his chamber as 
triumphantly as though the bird were really | 
his, and not yet in the bush, and as if ail the 
astonished and wondering inhabitants of 
Kroutvalleyford were gazing on hini with 
deep and silent admiration. All at once he 
was recalled from the scene of his disgrace, 
and the pleasant prospect of revenge ; for| 
in passing his chamber window, he caught| 
a glimpse of something skipping across the 
grass-plat at that end of the Hollow-House. 
He paused to look after it; and, as sure as 
his eyes beheld anything, they measured the 
lovely form of the object which with Rock- 
Hallow Farm divided his affections. Could 
itbe her real self? He doubted for an instant. 
But a moment after the apparition reached 
the fence, and his ear caught the noise made 
by a rail which partly turned as she stepped 
upon it to reach something which stuck in 
a crack on the top of one of the posts. He 
was now assured; and watching her close- 
ly, he saw her imprint a kiss upon whatshe 
had taken down, and thrust it into her bo- 
som, as she lightly tripped back to the house. 

This incident completely dissipated the 
blissful visions of the recently enraptured 
swain. ‘There was some mystery, to him 
of fearful interest. The mercury of his 
temperament fell some ninety or a hundred 
degrees, in as many seconds. Cold chills 
ran over him, and awful misgivings and dark 
suspicions took possession of his breast. 
He threw himsc!f upon his bed; but it seem- 
ed to him as a couch of thistles. He again 
paced his chamber; but his brain was at 
one moment as if begirt with scorpions, and 
at another as if bound with ice. He found 
no relief within himself, do or think what 
he would; and so he determined to awaken 
Yohonnes, and inform him of what had tran- 
spired. 

The worthy patriarch was soon aroused ; 
and Diedrich proceeded to relate to him all 
the events of the evening, dwelling some- 
what upon Mary’s conduct towards himself, 
and hurrying over as if its recollection stung 
him the incident he had observed from his 
chamber window. It needed but little now 
0 excite the suspicions of the father, and 
less to awaken his anger. There was a 





than the violence of language with which 
its exhibitions were sometimes attended. 
He said but a word or two, and those only 
to tell Diedrich to go back to his chamber, 
and leave the management of this matter en- 
tirely to him. His course was at once de- 
cided upon. He doubted not that Cunning- 
ham had been lurking about the premises, 
nor that what his daughter had taken from 
the fence-post was a communication from 
that person; and to get this into his posses- 
sion, be it whatit might, was his present de- 
termination. 

Yohonnes drew on his morning-gown and 
stockings, and proceeded with cat-like cau- 
tion and stillness to the apartment of his 
daughter. In her hurry to get at the con- 
tents of the note, Mary had left her door 
slightly ajar; and the light which streamed 
out against the wall of the passage, soon 
eaught the eye of her father, and led him 
without trouble to her chamber. Without 
a word or a hard breath, he suddenly push- 
ed open the door; and his daughter, who 
started to her feet in affright, stood before 
him, with the letter open in her hand. 
Though she almost instantly recognized her 
father, she was much frightened; and before 
she had half recovered herself, he had seiz- 
ed the note, taken up the candle, and left 
her alone in darkness. She had now ample 
time to consider of her situation. In some 
respects it was a disagreeable, if not a bad 
one. For a little while she abandoned her- 
self to tears, and sad reflections. But hers 
was not now a mind to be affected deeply 
by a trivial cireumstance,—and as such she 
had soon brought herself to regard the loss 
of her lover’s note, and its possession by her 
parent. ‘Throwing her wearied body upon 
her bed, slumber was not long in stealing 
upon her senses ; and she slept a sweeter and 
sounder sleep that night, than did either of 
her lovers, or her father. 

Yohonnes, on getting back to his cham- 
ber, sat down to examine the note he had 
taken. He turned it over and over a dozen 
times, and outside in and upside down as 
often, but could make nothing of it. He 
therefore deposited it carefully under his 
pillow, and again betook himself to bed. 
He and Diedrich were stirring betimes the 
next morning ; and at a very early hour the 
swain was dispatched to the village for 
’Squire Clymers, before whom they had re- 


calmness about his passion at this time,| solved to lay what they considered a docu- 
however, which was more to be dreaded! ment of no small importance. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE PETTIFOGGER., 


‘¢ Goop morning, Mr. Vantyle !’’ exclaim- 
ed the pettifogger, on his arrival at the Hol- 
low-House. ‘* Hope you’re well, and’’-- 

“ Yaw—vell——read tat !’’ said Yohonnes, 
at once handing him the noite. 

** Something from thatrascal Cunningham, 
eh? Didn’tlintimateas much sir? Did’nt 
fF warn you against his machinations? He’s 
a precious rogue sir, believe me. He 
would n’t scruple’’— 

‘*Put read te paper!’ interrupted Yo- 
honnes, i: patiently. 

“Yes, Mr. Vantyle. But his skin is full 
of all sorts of yankee cunning and villainy, 
if I can read the human countenance at all—— 
and I profess some ingenuity that way sir. 
He’s a ———-._ But I see you are impa- 
tient to learn the character of his present 
roguery. "Tis nothing short, sir, of an 
attempt to rob you of your daughter; noth- 
ing less than an effort to induce her to run 
away with him, Mr. Vantyle, that he might 
ruin and then desert her. It has no signa- 
ture, sir; but I know it is Cunningham’s 
as well as if it had his name to it. I never 
mistake a man’s hand-writing after I have 
once seen it—and I have seen his often. 
But hear how it reads. ‘My dear Mary: 
You know how much I regret the necessity 
of the step which we are about to take. 
But I can see no possible alternative ; and 
after mature deliberation, and consulting 
with my friend, Mr. Connell, and through 
him with Lucy, whom you very properly 
made your confidante, I have come to the 
conclusion that we cannot too soon go off 
and end our present state of suspense and 
anxiety. With the assistance of Mr. Con- 
nell, I have got all preliminaries arranged. 
Meet me, therefore, as you love me and value 
my peace of mind, by the stone-hedge rasp- 
berry patch, to-morrow night, at the hour of 
twelve. I will be there with a couple of 
horses—-’Squire Grey’s is but a few miles 
off—we shall there meet Connell and Lucy, 
who will early to-morrow morning go to the 
*Squire’s to bespeak his services at any 
moment we may arrive, and also to secure 
us accommodations for a week or two if you 
may desire it to be so. ‘Twelve o’clock— 
be. punctual—destroy this scroll at once—be 
of good cheer—Adieu !’ A precious scoun- 
drel, truly, is he not Mr. Vantyle? Sir, 
this matter must be looked into.”’ 
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And here the pettifogger assumed an air 
of abstraction, passed the thumb and fore- 
finger of his left hand sundry times over his 
chin, stroked his meagre whiskers awhile, 
scratched the back part of his head as if in 
a quandary, and fixed his twinkling eyes 
steadily upon the epistle. : 

During the reading of the note, Diedrich 
had sworn most lustily, bringing into requi- 
sition his knowledge of both German and 
English profanity. But Yohonnes, proud 
of the generalship he had displayed in getting 
the paper into his possession, and doubting 
not that he now had it in his power to frus- 
trate the plans of Cunningham with respect 
to his daughter, had taken the matter rather 
coolly: so much so, indeed, that he had 
puzzled Clymers not a little, and induced, 
the knowing airs which the pettifogger was 
now playing off, to convince the old gentle- 
man of the necessity of employing him to 
attend to this business. After spending some 
five minutes in an apparently scrutinizing 
examination of the lover’s epistle, Clymers 
muttered something which was not under- 
stood by his companions. 

‘* Vat, "Squire?’’ said Yohonnes, half 
chuckling as he thought of a fine trick which 
he could play upon Cunningham. 


‘¢ Serious business, believe me, Mr. Van- 
tyle ;”’ answered the pettifogger, looking 
more wise and important thanever. ‘ Seri- 
ous business, indeed, sir. An elopement— 
no—nothing,”’ and here he rested his 
forehead for a minute or two in the palm of 
his hand, partly shading his eyes—** nothing 
short of an abduction, sir, believe me. Not 
quite eighteen yet—severe penalty—not 
christian-like to push things to extremities 
—hbut the law must have its course. Very 
great outrage is meditated against you, Mr. 
Vantyle, as the father and natural adviser 
and protector of Mary——very great outrage, 
indeed, sir. I would not wish to impoverish 
this Cunningham—but he is evidently a bad 
man, and a mischievous member of society 
—and it is our duty to enforce the law 
against him—a duty, Mr. Vantyle, which 
we owe’ — 

‘* Im—im—vat, Squire ?’’ asked Yohon- 
nes, interrupting the rattling discourse of the 
pettifogger, not one half of which he could 
understand. 

‘“‘ Impoverish! Mr. Vantyle. Thats 
to say, sir, I would not wish to make the 
fellow poor. But’ — 

** Make him poor ? 





No—no—I’ll fix “im 


——— ee -S— 
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—I’ll fix ’im !”’ half spoke and half chuckled | would prove more effectual in the present 
Yohonnes, as he walked across the room in| case than the law, and that he would suffer 


which they had been sitting and unlocked 
his oaken chest. ‘The pettifogger resumed 
his discourse and rattled away as if his tongue 
were moved by steam-power ; but he failed 
to secure any more of the old gentleman’s 
attention. As for Diedrich, he had gotten 
over the hight of his passion, and now stood 
in mute wonder, gazing upon the expatiating 
man of law. Yohonness soon took from 
one end of his chest a small bag well and 
heavily filled: and from one end of this bag, 
which he untied as he waddled back towards 
his companions, he took a piece of silver 
very like a dollar. ‘This he tendered to the 
pettifogger, whose eyes sparkled as he glan- 
ced obliquely from the old man to the bag, 


“from the bag to the chest, and vice versa, 


but could not see so inconsiderable a thing 
as a silver dollar. 

‘‘ Don’t trouble yourself, Mr. Vantyle,”’ 
said he, as Yohonnes was about to press it 
upon him. ‘* Don’t trouble yourself at all, 
sir. Nothing now—nota cent. This mat- 
ter must be probed, Mr. Vantyle. Such an 
outrage !—steal an honest man’s daughter for 
the purpose of ruining her !—horrible ! 
—horrible !’’ exclaimed the pettifogger with 
well-feigned emotion, as he again cast a 
side look at the chest, and thought of the 
big fee he might manage to pocket from its 
contents. ‘* [tis a duty we owe to society, 
Mr. Vantyle, to bring offenders to justice 
—a christian duty sir, to flinch from the 
performance of which, is to sin. Leave this 


matter to me, sir,—and I'll attend to it in a 


proper manner, believe me.”’ 


Yohonnes here exhibited signs of impa- | attention of her wandering thoughts. 


tience ; and taking another dollar from the 
bag, he pressed the pettifogger to receive the 
two. 

. **Not one cent now, Mr. Vantyle. We 
must bring the law to bear upon this affair. 
The /aw is a great thing, sir. The world 
couldn’t get along without it, any way at all, 
believe me. 


charge—he! he! Mr. Vantyle.”’ 


The law is a sovereign doctor 
in such cases, sir—and this Cunningham is 
a patient whom we must place under its 


no legal proceedings against Cunningham ; 
but what that punishment was, he would 
notsay. So ClymerCiymers, the Bristolian, 
muttering something about the distance from 
town to Rock-Hollow and the distance back, 
and the labor of deciphering the mysterious 
note which had let them into the secret of 
the ‘* contemplated and intended elopement 
or abduction,’’ named five dollars as the 
smallest fee which he could possibly consent 
to receive. ‘This, to get clear of his loqua- 
cious guest, and in consideration that the 
discovery of the note should be Eept in the 
strictest secresy, Yohonnes eventually paid 
him ; and in a humor no wise enviable, the 
pettifogger wended his way back to the 
village. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE. 


Wuen Mary awoke that morning, the 
sun was high and shining into her chamber. 
She rose partly up, rested her elbow upon 
the pillow, adjusted her cheek and temple 
on the palm of her hand, and gave herself 
up to revery. Her mind soon reverted to 
the Past; and in a little time the days of her 
childhood came thronging up, bringing recol- 
lections of green meadows, flowery lawns, 
and playful companions ; but these remem- 
brances, though beautiful and vivid, had so 


‘much of the merely negative in their char- 


acter, that they failed long to engage the 
Upon 


| the days of her girlhood her mind next rested ; 
|and as she recollected the almost unclouded 


joyousness of this season, and its sudden 
bursts of hilarious feeling, and the racing and 
romping mirth that knew no bounds nor 
checks but in bodily exhaustion, the dark 
ringlet that hung down and rested upon her 
clear white bosom rose and fell, and a long- 
drawn sigh escaped from her slightly-parted 
lips. But with this flashed upon her mind 
the remembrances of another period of her 


But Yohonnes had an utter abhorrence of | brief but somewhat chequered career ; and 


law, lawyers, and sheriffs. 


Besides, his 


before the subdued but steady light of Truth 


self-will did not grow less as his age grew| and Knowledge, which accompanied the 


greater—and he had always chosen to do 
his own business in his own way. He 
therefore gave the pettifogger to understand, 
that he had thought of a punishment which} ually faded away. In the Present, with its" 





recollections of her pupilage and progress in 
moral and intellectual learning, the reminis- 
cences of her earlier life grew dim and grad- 
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hopes, and fears, and anxieties, and strug- 
gles, she was soon buried; and through a 
mellow vista this was beautifully opening 
into the sunny Future, when her revery was 
broken in upon by the turning of the key in 
the lock of her chamber door. 

The truth flashed upon her mind in an 
instant; and springing from her couch, she 
tried the door and found herself locked in. 
This had been done at the command of her 
father, who had just broken up his confer- 
ence with Clymers, the pettifogger. And 
leaving Mary a prisoner under her paternal 
roof, we descend to where Yohonnes Puter- 
baugh and Diedrich Heilerberger are arrang- 
ing their course of proceeding for the coming 
night. 

The plans of the patriarch, as he made 
them known to the swain, were to thiseffect: 
—Mary was to be kept confined during the 
day, to prevent any communication between 
her and Cunningham; Diedrich was to 
perambulate the grounds in the vicinity of 
the house, to prevent his rival from approach- 
ing near enough should he be disposed to 
hold any converse by signs with the impris- 
oned girl ; and Yohonnes was to loiter about 
the house all day, to prevent any plotting 
between Katrina and his daughter, should 
an attempt be made by the latter to work 
upon the feelings of the former. At night, 
about a half hour before the time appointed 
in Cunningham’s note for the meeting 
between the lovers, the twain were to wend 
their way to the raspberry patch, and station 
themselves in its vicinity. As Cunningham 
would ride up, he would have to pass a 
thick clump of young peach-trees, which 
grew along the stone-hedge. In the edge of 
these, they were to secret themselves ; and 
as the unsuspecting lover should pass, Died- 
rich, with waggon-whip in hand, was to 
spring out suddenly, seize the horses by 
their bridles, drag the rider from his seat, 
and inflict upon him such punishment as in 
their opinion the offence merited, and as 
would, from very shame, drive him instan- 
taneously from the village. 

Yohonnes doubted not that this stratagem, 
which he regarded as the most cunning he 
had ever planned, would effectually cure his 
dsughter of her foolish whims; and to 
Diedrich’s bruised heart it was the very 
balm of Gilead, for he was promised that 
on the next Sunday week, at furthest, he 
should receive in marriage, the hand which 
would soon bring into the possession of its 
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lord the extensive domains appertaining to 
the Hollow-House. 

By Cunningham the day was spent in 
much perturbation of mind. He called upon 
Lester, towards noon ; and at the solicitation 
of Colonel Winters, backed by the * no 
excuses’’ of that gentleman’s excellent lady, 
he remained to dinner. He was greatly 
pleased with the young Virginian, who, in 
the course of conversation, made two or 
three very significant allusions to the absence 
of his cousin Lucy, and much amused at the 
sly efforts of Mrs. Winters to direct conver- 
sation in a particular way, that she might 
either induce him to make a revelation or 
catch his tongue tripping. He did his best 
to sustain his part in the discussion of the 
various topics that were introduced, and once 
or twice fancied that he was getting along 
handsomely. But he had very little doubt 
that his present secret was no secret to those 
present ; and somehow or other he felt, and 
thought that to the eyes of others he must 
look, ‘‘a little foolish like,’’ as all lovers 
similarly situated feel and think ; and as he 
could neither escape from this impression 
nor keep his thoughts from wandering, he 
took his leave at the earliest moment, after 
dinner, that he could with anything like 
propriety, and after transacting a little neces- 
sary business, returned to his room at * ‘The 
Swan”’ about the middle of the afternoon. 
Here he found upon his table, a note from 
Connell, written at noon, which informed 
him that all things were in a state of forward: 
ness, and would be ready and waiting by or 
before the appointed time. It ended as 
follows:—** By the Immorials! Cunning- 
ham, I have never known a finer she than 
your friend Lucy. ‘The spirit with which 
she has entered into this heart-affair of yours, 
entitles her to your eternal gratitude. But 
there has something been set afoot, within 
these last two hours, with regard to which 
I am in the dark, and which has excited all 
my curiosity. On the way out, and for two 
or three hours after our arrival here, Miss 
Winters was the most buoyant creature | 
had ever beheld. About ten o’clock, how: 
ever, we were favored with a visit from Mrs. 
Winters and her nephew Lester—whom, by 
the way, I met early in the morning, and 
liked much. The Virginian and myself 
were immediately left together, while Mrs. 
W. and Lucy withdrew to another room. 
Some thirty or forty minutes were thus 
passed, when Dame Grey asked Mr. Lester 
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to follow the mother and daughter into the 
apartment whither they had gone, and your 
humble servant was thus left solus. In 
about a quarter of an hour the aunt and 
nephew returned. ‘The former saw my 
looks of wonderment in a mo:nent, hoped 
they had not materially interrupted my 
business, said I must excuse Lucy fora little 
while, as she had given her something to do 
which would occupy her for perhaps half 
an hour, and drove back towards town. In 
about a half hour, as the mother had said, 
Lucy made herre-appearance. She seemed 
to be just from the performance of an ablu- 
tion, as her face looked cool and fresh, and 
the hair abouther temples wasdamp. From 
the appearance of her eyes, however, I judge 
that she had been weeping ; and her subse- 
quent conduct, till she again found or feigned 
something to do in another apartment of the 
house, although she affected the cheerfulness 
of the first part of the morning, convinced 
me that she had something upon her mind 
more than she brought with her from town. 
What, 1 have not yet been able to divine. 
Do you think but no—It can hardly 
be—I won’t surmise it.”’ 

Cunningham’s curiosity was as much 
excited by this portion of the note, as had 
been that of Connell himself, by the inci- 
dents which it mentions. 
them might without much difficulty have 
solved the seeming mystery, had they been 
aware of the fact, that on the previous after- 
noon Lester and Lucy had soon found the 
company of each other so agreeable, and so 
all-sufficient for the time being, that the 
walk which was intended as a visit to Mary 
Vantyle at the Hollow-House, changed its 
direction before half the distance was com- 
passed, and terminated in one of the pleas- 
antest love rambles that mortal feet have 
ever taken. Further than this, it is not 
necessary that we narrate what took place 
upon that occasion, as it will be seen in the 
sequel. 

While Cunningham sat pondering upon 
the note which he had received from Connell, 
the door of his room was slowly opened, 
and the landlord slid in as silently as if he 
had been upon a mission of treason. 

**We cannot have Old Roan for to-night, 
Mr. Cunningham. I had forgotten—I’m 
growing so forgetful—but he went out for 
three or four days, this very morning. Fox 
and Jumper are in, and will answer for us, 
but we must get something of less mettle 
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me. 


But either of 
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for ———— our companion,’’ he continued, 
after a slight pause, and an arch look at the 
lover. 


‘* Very well, Mr. Vandunk, leave that to 
Do you know who brought this note?”’ 
“Oh, yes; it was Jimmy Grey himself, 


the ’Squire’s nephew. Isanything wrong ?”’ 


‘*No. All’sright; andremember, we must 


be ready to leave here at half past eleven 
precisely. 
shall be suitable. 
of entire secrecy, Mr. Vandunk, and do not 


Vil obtain another horse, that 
Recollect the importance 


fail me of the time by one minute.’”’ ‘The 
landlord left him with assurances of his 
punctuality, and Cunningham soon sallied 
out to complete his arrangements. 

As they had planned, so proceeded Yo- 
honnes Vantyle and Diedrich Heilerberger ; 
the one proud of his artifice, and rejoicing 
at heart that he was on the eve of rescuing 
his daughter from what he honestly consid- 
ered a plot to ruin her—the other dividing 
his thoughts, perhaps about equally, between 
the domains of the Hollow and the sweet 
little minx that was so soon to become his, 
and make him master of the whole. 

The afternoon waned—it was a very 
long one to Yohonnes and Diedrich—but it 
closed at length, the sun sinking behind and 
gilding the edges of a mass of heavy dark 
cloud which lined the western horizon. 
The night wore on slowly, tilleleven o’clock, 
This hour found the swain very impatient 
for the onset; he could not keep his seat for 
five minutes at a time, but strode up and 
down the dining room like a chafed gladiator. 
Yohonnes took things more coolly. Once 
or twice his conscience smote him, for the 
pain which he was now causing his child to 
suffer; but then, with the assistance of the 
hints of the pettifogger on the Fourth, he 
had persuaded his mind, now rapidly sinking 
into second-childhood, that all was for her 
good; and this was enough, not only to 
evade the twinges of conscience, but also to 
nerve his feeble limbs at this time with a 
strength which had not been theirs for years. 

It was half past eleven o’clock, and Yo- 
honnes and Diedrich were snugly ensconced 
in the edge of the peach-tree nursery. It 
was twelve, and cloud and darkness veiled 
the face of the sky, and Yohonnes and Died- 
rich were growing impatient. It was a 
little past twelve, and Yohonnes and Died- 
rich cursed the ‘‘ yankee splutterkin,’’ in 
whispers, from the bottom of their hearts. 
But hark !—a sound, as of horses approach- 
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ing under cautious guidance, now smote upon 
their ears. Fora minute or two, Diedrich’s 
heart beat against his breast, as if determined 
to break from its bony enclosure. For 
another, every other sense was lost in that 
of hearing. ‘The next, making a desperate 
effort to spur up his somewhat flagging 
courage, he clenched the large waggon-whip 
with an hereulean grasp, and put himself in 
the best posture to spring upon his prey, 
now just at hand. One moment more, and 
he had jerked the nocturnal equestrian from 
his saddle, and seized him by the cravat in 
such a manner as that his big knuckles 
pressed “up under his victim's nether jaw, 
and thus-closed his mouth. And while 
thus, he-applied the whip to his shoulders, 
back, and head, sometimes the small and 
sometimes the butt end, with right hearty 
good-will and prodigious facility. After a 
few minutes, through his struggles, the 
belabored man managed to get his mouth 
sufficiently disengaged to cry out for mercy, 
butina choked and faint voice. This served 
not to stay the whip, but to arouse the voice 
of Yohonnes, who had crawled from his 
hiding-place and was standing close by on 
the stone-hedge, a listener, but not a specta- 
tor, for it was now pitch-dark; and the 
patriarch shouted to Diedrich in the most 
encouraging tones. ‘‘ Giffitto ’im !”’ roared 
Tam 


he; “giff it to ’im vell, I shay! 
yankee ! teach ’im how to run away mit an 


honest man’s daughter! Giff it to’im boy 
—and thus encouraged, Diedrich continued 
to apply the whip with unrelaxing vigor. 

The wind was now high; the storm was 
gathering fast ; and what with the rustling 
of the tree-tops, the roaring of the neighbor- 
ing water-fall, and the shouting of the patri- 
arch, the poor man’s cries for mercy were 
searcely heard by Diedrich, and not heeded 
at all; and ina little time he ceased to strug- 
gle in the Anak’s grasp, and fell to the 
ground in a state of insensibility. With 
this, the arm of the scourger was stayed, and 
the whip dropped from his hand. He feared 
he had carried his vengeance too far, and 
bent down to ascertain if his prostrate vic- 
tim exhibited any signs of life ; and just at 
this moment a vivid and continued stream of 
lightning burst upon the utter darkness,— 
and by the intense glare was plainly revealed 
to Yohonnes and the inclining Diedrich, the 
pale but well known and instantly recogni- 
zed countenance of ———— Clymer Clymers, 
Esquire, the village pettifogger. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY 


OF THE SETTLEMENT AT BELVILLE, IN WEsT- 
ERN VIRGINIA: 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF EVENTS THERE, AND ALONG THE 


BORDERS OF THE OHIO RIVER IN THAT REGION Of 
COUNTRY, FROM THE YEAR 1785 To 1795: 


INCLUDING BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF SOME OF THE 
WESTERN PIONEERS, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Continuation of the History of Belville—Indian Attacks 
—Captivity of Stephen Sherrod—Progress of the 
early Pioneers—Doctor Jabez ‘True—The “ summer 
sweetling”’ apple-tree, an anecdote of the early times, 
illustrating the character of the Doctor. 


‘Tue summer after the death of Mr. Kelly, 
and the captivity of his little son, was passed 
in comparative tranquillity. ‘The Indians 
made no more attacks on the garrison, 
although they continued to lurk in the vicin- 
ity, and stole several of their horses, keeping 
them in a state of anxiety. For greater 
safety, the horses were sometimes placed 
on an island near the left shore of the Ohio, 
about a mile below, that afforded fine pas- 
turage. One day, John Coleman, who was 
on there to look after the horses and give 
them a little salt, found himself unexpectedly 
in the vicinity of six or eight Indians, who 
had just crossed the river, and were on their 
way to make an inroad to some of the settle- 
ments on the south-east side of the Ohio. 
After watching their motions for a few min- 
utes, he cautiously retired without their 
having any knowledge of his being near 
them, and gave the alarm to the garrison. 
They, however, went on their rout without 
any attempt on the inhabitants. 

Early in the following winter, the garri- 
son being rather weakly manned, and con- 
tinually exposed to the attacks of the Indians, 
who had become very daring and insolent 
after the defeat of St. Clair’s army, and the 
borderers equally depressed, by that severe 
calamity, it was thought prudent to apply 
to Lieutenant Clendening, the commandant 
of a station at the mouth of Elk, a little 
below the present town of Charleston on the 
Big Kenawha, for assistance. The State of 
Virginia had at that period a number ol 
soldiers in her employ, a part of whom were 
stationed here. Mr. Wood, before he had 
left Belville, in 1790, after Harmar’s defeat, 
had sent a messenger, Joel Dewey, with a 
written application for the same purpose, 
but no men could then be spared. ‘The 
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request Was now again made, and John Cole- 
man and Joshua Dewey volunteered their 
services for the hazardous journey. 

The whole region between the two posts 
was a wilderness, and the distance over sixty 
miles. ‘The rout they pursued lies partly 
on the dividing ridges between the waters 
which fall into the Ohio, and the Pocatalico 
and Elk, which fall into the Big Kenawha, 
and at that early period so well adapted to 
the topography of this hilly region, that 
the same track is pursued by travellers to 
this day, as the nearest and best; showing 
the tact and experience of the early pioneers 
in the geography of the country, so often 
traversed in their hunting excursions. The 
attempt was one of great danger, and under- 
taken at the risk of their lives. ‘The ground 
was covered with a light coat of snow, and 
the second day they crossed the fresh trail 
of an Indian party ; but as the course was 
at an angle with their own, although con- 
siderably excited, they kept steadily on their 
way, and early the third day reached the 
garrison without further incident. Five 
soldiers were detailed to accompany them, 
and their return was equally safe. With this 
addition to their strength, the females and 
weaker portion of the garrison, passed the 
restofthe winter with much more satisfaction, 
and a feeling of safety—a comfort which 
can only be fully appreciated and rightly 
valued, by being placed in a situation full 
of peril, and then suddenly removed to one 
free from danger, as is sometimes the case 
with those who have escaped shipwreck or 
been snatched from a burning house. 

From the time of Mr. Kelly’s death, to 
the following spring, the garrison remained 
unmolested. ‘This long respite had made 
them less watchful than usual, although sel- 
dom a day passed without some of the more 
active and experienced men ranging the forest 
to discover signs of their enemies. Very 
early one Monday morning, late in the 
spring of the year 1792, Mr. Sherrod left 
the garrison for the purpose of feeding his 
hogs, in a small pen, a few rods above the 
station, and near the bank of the river. His 
wife, then about fifty years old, a fearless, 
bold woman, went out at the same time to 
milk a cow that was standing in the path, 
near the corner of the upper block house, 
about twenty yards from the gate. After 
throwing the corn into the pen, he stepped 
into the thicket by the side of the road to cut 
an ox goad ora suitable stick for driving his 













oxen, intending to plough among his corn. 
While busily engaged in this operation, 
eightorten Indians, who were lying secreted 
in the bushes, sprang upon him at once, and 
had hold of him before he was aware of their 
presence. 
their prisoner, while the others hurried down 
to the garrison. 
Indians instantly seized the old lady, intend- 


Two of them remained with 
Seeing Mrs. Sherrod, two 


ing to make her a prisoner, but she resisted 
their efforts so stoutly, and screamed so 
loudly, that they soon abandoned that plan. 
One of them then knocked her down with 
his tomahawk, while the other proceeded to 
take her scalp. 

In the meantime Peter Anderson and Joel 
Dewey, who had recently risen from their 
beds, were putting their rifles in order for a 
hunt; a party of several men having already 
gone out before daylight, unseen by the 
Indians, leaving only three men in the gar- 
rison. Anderson’s rifle was lying across 
his knee, with the lock in his hand, having 


just finished cleaning it, when hearing the 


screams of Mrs. Sherrod and guessing the 
cause, he clapped on the lock without 
fastening the screws, and sprang up the 
stairway to a port hole in the block house. 
As he was about to fire at the Indians, the 
lock dropped on to the floor, greatly to his 
chagrin and vexation. At that instant Joel 
Dewey, whose rifle was in order, sprang to 
his side, and taking aim at the Indian who 
was in the act of scalping Mrs. Sherrod, shot 
him through the elbow of the very arm that 
wielded the scalping knife. Fearing the 
effects of other shots, the two Indians left 
their victim and hurried out of the reach of 
further harm. Before they had time to rally 
or renew the attempt, Anderson and Dewey 
rushed out of the block house, and seizing 
the old lady by the head and feet, brought 
her into the garrison, amidst a volley of rifle 
shots from the other Indians. As it was a 
very foggy morning, they both happily 
escaped harm, although the bullets were 
left sticking in the logs on each side of the 
door way. 

Mrs. Sherrod lay for a long time without 
sense or signs of life, from the stunning 
effects of the tomahawk, which gashed her 
head in the most shocking manner ; but she 
finally resuscitated and recovered from her 
wounds. 

The Indians despairing of any further 
advantage, gave up the attack, which they 
would not have done, had they known the 
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weakness of the garrison ; a kind Providence | very correct, and his treatment of diseases 
seeming to watch over and protect the help-| remarkably successful, which may be attrib. 
less women and children of the Belville| uted ina good measure to its simplicity ; for 
station, in several striking instances, when|it is a lamentable fact that many die from 
the men were nearly all absent, during the| the effects of improper or illy adapted reme- 
course of the war. Asasample of the vigor) dies, as well as from disease itself. 
and activity of the pioneers of thatearly duy,| ‘The following anecdote of Doctor True, 
itis stated that Joshua Dewey offered his| as a practical proof of his unrivalled kind- 
services to pole a canoe to Marietta for sur-| ness and equanimity of temper, which was 
gical aid, in the case of Mrs. Sherrod, as} told to me by the transgressor himself, must 
there was no doctor any nigher. ‘The| not be omitted. ‘The Doctor was a great 
distance is thirty miles, which he accom-| lover of fine fruit, and had cultivated with 
plished in a light canoe, with no assistance| much care some of the choicest varieties of 
buthis own musculararms,and nocompanion| apples and pears, in a small garden near his 
but his trusty rifle, on the very day the acci-| house. Among them was a tree of the 
dent happened. It may seem to us to have} richest kind of summer sweetling apple, to 
been a hazardous journey, but the borderers| which all the neighboring boys paid daily 
well knew there was far less danger, imme-| visits whenever the Doctor was out of the 
diately after a foray of the savages, than at| way. James Glover, a partially blind, near 
any other time, as they always left the| sighted man, well known to the inhabitants 
vicinity of their depredations directly after, | of Marietta, many years since, for his natural, 
for fear of a pursuit. ready, and keen wit, but chen a stout boy 
Before the following midnight he returned | fourteen orfifieen years ofage, hearing the oth- 
in safety to Belville, bringing with him that| er lads speak of the fine applesin the Doctor’s 
benevolent and kind hearted man, Doctor| garden, concluded he would also try them; 
Jabez ‘True. He was one of the early. so, one night, a liitle after bed time, he 
settlers of the Ohio Company; who was| mounted the tree and began filling his bosom 
with them through all the trials and dangers | and pockets with fruit. Making a rustling 
of the Indian war, and whose life was often| among the branches the Doctor happened 
in jeopardy in his visits to the distant settle-| to hear him, and coming out into the garden, 
ments, especially during the prevalence of} peering up into the tree he espied James and 
the small pox and scarlet fever at Belprié.| hailed him. James was obliged to answer 
So tender was this good man to the prejudices} and give his name. ‘ Ah, James, is that 
of others, and his regard for theircomfortso| you? Why James you are on the wrong 
great, that he seldom prescribed for his| tree, this is the summer sweetling. Come 
patients without first consulting theiropinion| down,’come down, my lad.’’ ‘This was 
as to the medicine to be taken, and if they | indeed the fact, but in his hurry he had not 
had any particular objection to the article, it} yet made the discovery of his mistake. 
was changed to suit the taste of the patient,) James came down very slowly, expecting 
unless it was absolutely necessary in mana-| rough treatment, and the kind language of 
ging the disease, that the objectionable rem-| the Doctor only a ruse to get him within 
edy shouldbe taken. I canseeinmymind’s|his reach. But he was very pleasantly 
eye the kind man now sitting by the side of| disappointed. ‘The Doctor instead of using 
the sick bed, his long legs crossed on each | harsh words or beating the aggressor as most 
other, for he was tall and slenderly made,| men would have done, took a pole and 
his mild but solitary eye full of compassion, | knocked off as many apples as he could 
one having been lost by a protracted and| carry, and dismissed him with the request, 
painful disease of the optic nerve, with one| that when he wanted any more to call on 
hand on the pulse of the patient and the| him, and he would assist him in getting 
other employed in switching about a short} them. James, however, never visited the 
queue, for he kept up the good old fashion | tree again, and did all in his power to pre- 
of wearing his hairlong and carefully dressed | vent the other boys from doing so. 
daily with a black silk ribin. It wasahabit] The mem ory of this good man is still 
which he had insensibly fallen into when| cherished by the descendents of the pioneers, 
his mind was intent on any subject of deep| for his charity to the poor, simplicity 0 
thought, or deliberation. The result of his} manners, freedom from selfishness, and 
ealm and deliberate judgment was generally | above all for his sincere, unostentacious piety- 
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But I must end this brief tribute to the! of the number only could cross at a time, 
memory of one of my earliest friends in| and at several feet distance. 


Ohio. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Sherrod and his captors--Their journey towards the 
interior of Ohio—Indian tricks and love of fun—Man- 
ner of “lying wait,” and perseverance—Interesting 
anecdote of Sherrod’s early life. 


As soon as the Indians found that no| next neighbor, 


attempt would be made by the inmates of the | 
garrison to impede their retreat, they made 
preparations for crossing the Ohio river. | 
About half a mile above the mouth of the! 
Big Hockhocking, is a small island, called 
“ Mustapha,”’ near the foot of which was a 
favorite crossing place for the Indians, in 
their visits to this partof the country. ‘This 
operation was generally performed by means 
of a raft made of dry logs, confined by 
withes or slender grape vines and pushed 
along by the aid of poles. Ii this manner 
they now made good their passage with 
their prisoner, Sherrod. Whenthey reached 
the right bank of the Ohio, his hands were 
tightly bound behind his back, with thongs 
of deer skin, and in this manner he was hurried 
along up the Hockhocking valley, with five 
Indians before him, and five behind, one of 
whom was the wounded one, without halting 
the whole day. 

During the march he conversed freely 
with his captors, and appeared very cheer- 
ful and contented with his condition, which 
won the good will of the Indians, some of| 
whom could speak very good English. He 
had such confidence in his own ingenuity 
that he felt quite sure of escaping from them 
‘inaday or two. While crossing near the 
mouth of a deep muddy branch that put into 
the main stream, a ludicrous affair occurred 
which was the cause of much merriment to 
the Indians. Although they are usually 
described as a taciturn, sober-faced race, no 
people ever enjoyed a joke with more glee, 
orlaughed more heartily at a merry tale, 
especially when in a situation where it 
could be done without danger. 

For crossing this deep but narrow outlet, 
without getting into the mire, they felled 
over it a long but very slender sycamore 
tree, the bark of which was smooth, and 
also gave a sidelong, springing motion at 
every step ; requiring the utmost caution to 
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The last one 
of the five forward Indians, as he was leaving 
the pole, gave it a violent shake with his 
foot, with the intention of throwing Sherrod, 
who was near the center of the pole, into 
the stream. Fhe, either aware of the 


trick or being ~e footed than ordinary, 
balanced bh’ ‘' that he reached the 
opposite ‘s he left the pole, 


thinking it ‘e favor on his 


a shake as 
threw the Indian he midst 
of the water and ‘ddle ; 
covering him and his i “he 
Indians enjoyed the jok 
boisterous merriment, atid ali 

of Sherrod’s activity and prov. 

poor indian who suffered from its 

During the day, loud peals of lan; 
echoed through the forests, as they thous 
of the ludicrous appearance of their compah 
ion as he crawled out of the muddy stream. 
That night they encamped rather early, at 
the mouth of a large creck, now called ** Fed- 
eral creek,’’ that puts into the Hockhocking 
onitsleftbank, about eighteen or twenty miles 
from the Ohio river, as they were utiusually 
weary and sleepy. While preparing their 
camp, an Indian who spoke good English told 
Sherrod that they had been watching the 
garrison two whole nights and one day 
without sleep, waiting for some of the men 
to come out, and had seen him feeding his 
hogs the morning before, but were not near 
enough to capture him. - The high hill 
opposite the garrison was a point from which 
they often witnessed the movements of the 
colonists without danger to themselves. It 
seems they had made a mistake in the time, 
as to the day of the week, they supposing 
it to be Friday instead of Saturday when 
they began to lie in wait. They had seen 
enough of the whites to learn that they did 
not usually go out to their labors in the field 
on the Sabbath. When Sunday morning 
came no one went abroad, and they knew it 
was the day set apart by their enemies for 
the worship of the Great Spirit. They 
therefore had to watch until Monday morn- 
ing, by which time they had become quite 
exhausted. 

Before going to sleep, they made Sherrod 
lie flaton the ground with his hands tied 
behind him. Slender saplings were cut and 
laid across hint from his neck to his feet. 


keep from falling into the water. A part|On the ends of these, two Indians spread 
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their blankets and lay down; so that any 
movement of their prisoner might awake 
them. When he ascertained by their deep 
snoring that they were soundly asleep, he 
began to put his project in operation for 
escape, in order as he said to learn the fate 
of his wife,—the Indians having told him 
that they had tomahawked an old woman, 
whom from their description he was certain 
mustbeher. His wrists being uncommonly 
large, and his hands small, after a little exer- 
tion he succeeded in freeing them from the 
bands which confined them. With great 
caution some of the saplings lying across 
him, were slightly raised so as to enable 
him to extricate his body without waking 
the guards, who having been two nights with- 
out rest now slept very soundly. As soon 
as he found himself at liberty, he crept very 
silently from the camp, and started for the 
mouth of the stream. After traveling a 
short distance, with true savage sagacity, he 
entered the river itself, sometimes swimming 
and sometimes wading for 2 long distance, 
and finally came out on the side opposite to 
his foes, thus preventing their following his 
trail, or puzzling them a long time to find it. 
It is probable they did not miss him until 
the next morning, and by that time he was 
far on his return, so that hesaw no more of 
the Indians. Early on the succeeding day 
he reached the Ohio river, and following 
down its banks until he came opposite to the 
arrison, hailed his companions and requested 
ioe to come over with the canoe and bring 
him across. They directly knew his voice, 
but some of the more cautious ones were 
fearful of a decoy, as the Indians had some- 
times obliged their prisoners to call over the 
whites in this manner, whilst they lay 
secreted, ready to shoot them as they 
approached the shore. Peter Anderson and 
Joshua Dewey went over with the canoe, 
first asking him if there were Indians near, 
to which Sherrod promptly answered that 
he would sooner die himself than lead them 
into any danger of that kind. ‘They then 
took him into the canoe and returned him to 
the garrison, from which he had been absent 
only about thirty hours, to the great joy of 
his comrades, who all feared the Indians had 
put him to death, as was often their custom 
with prisoners after a failure like this in their 
attempt on Belville. He now found his 
anxiety in regard to his wife fully realized, 
and that they had not exaggerated the sever- 
ity of her wounds. 
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Stephen Sherrod was a native of New- 
Hampshire, but had moved when young on 
to the waters of the Susquehanna river, 
and settled in the vicinity of Wyoming in 
Pennsylvania, the scene of as many sangui- 
nary contests with the Indians as any other 
locality in the United States. Joel and 
Joshua Dewey were from the same region. 
Sherrod had been often an actor in these 
scenes and was familiar with Indian warfare. 
The following incident he related to Joseph 
Wood, Esq., while showing him his old 
scars received in contests with the Indians. 

While in the prime and vigor of manhood, 
he was hunting by himself in a district of 
country on the Susquehanna, that had once 
been partially settled by the whites but had 
been broken up and abandoned by the in- 
habitants from repeated attacks of the sava- 
ges. ‘This was often the case in the early 
settlement of the frontiers, especially in 
Pennsylvania. It was at the distance of fif- 
teen or twenty miles from the Station where 
he then lived. Having one morning killed 
a fine deer on the borders of one of these 
abandoned clearings, and completed the ope- 
ration of skinning and hanging up the body 
on the branch of a tree out of the reach of 
wolves, he cut out a piece of the meat, and 
was washing it at a spring that gushed out 
of a bank by the side of the foundations of a 
burnt cabin, preparatory to cooking it for 
his breakfast. In the mean time a party of 
Indians who were in the vicinity had heard 
the report of his rifle, and creeping cautious- 
ly up, secreted themselves within gun-shot 
of the spring on one side of the clearing; 
and while in the act of stooping over the 
water, he received a rifle ball between his 
neck and shoulder, which lodged near the 
opposite hip. From the course of the bullet 
he felt certain the wound must be mortal; 
but nothing daunted by that consideration, 
he seized his rifle, which lay on the ground 
beside him, and springing into the open 
space, around which was the close thicket 
of briers and bushes, determined if possible 
to have one shot at the Indians before he 
died. 

He now called them a set of cowardly 
rascals, and bid them come out and show 
themselves like men, and not lay sculking 
like wolves behind the brush firing at a sil- 
gle man; expecting by this bravado that they 
wouldcome rushing on with their tomahawks, 
and give him achance to kill one of them, 
which would have been a great satisfaction 
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to the revengeful spirit of a borderer. But 
the wily savages, although they well under- 
stood his language, were not to be wrought 
upon in this manner; but preferring their se- 
cure hiding place to open exposure, contin- 
ued to fire upon him. Several of their shots 
missed him, but directly one hit him in the 
fleshy part of the thigh. ‘The thought now 
struck him, what a fool he was to stand there 
in the open ground to be shot at, when by 
exerting himself he perhaps might yet es- 
cape. 

He started and ran into the thickest part 
of the underbrush, opposite the place where 
the Indians lay secreted, and throwing him- 
self flaton the ground lay there very quiet- 
ly. The Indians immediately rushed up in 
pursuit; some passing on each side, and 
others almost over him, not looking for him 
so near the edge of the thicket. As soon as 
they had run past him, he rose from his 
hiding place, and doubling on his tracks like 
a fox, put back by the spring, and into the 
adjoining forest. ‘The Indians after spend- 
ing some time in the search and not readily 
finding his track, set a dog on his trail, who 
soon scented out the right course, when with 
loud yells they pursued in hisrear. He had 
by this time gained nearly amile, but finding 
that they would ultimately come up with 
him unless he could kill the dog, he stopped 
on a rising ground, and setting down behind 
a tree, waited until the dog approached suf- 
ficiently near, when he shot him through 
the head. ‘The Indians finding him dead, 
and their intended victim so brave and 
cunning a warrior, soon after gave up the 
pursuit. 

Weakened by the loss of blood and 
stiffened by his wounds, it was with the 
greatest exertion that Sherrod was enabled 
to reach within hailing distance of the gar- 
rison just atdark. After making his signal 
and hearing an answer, he fell to the ground 
completely exhausted, and was carried into 
the Station on the backs of his comrades. 
His wound though very severe was not 
mortal, as the ball in its range happened to 
penetrate no vital part. Several other encoun- 
ters with the Indians nearly as interesting 
could be narrated, but this is sufficient to 
show the indomitable resolution, bodily 
vigor and endurance of pain, so often wit- 
hessed in that race of men who were brought 
up on the frontiers, and inured to all kinds 
of hardship and danger. 

After the close of the Indian war on the 





Ohio, Mr. Sherrod with his wife and son 
pushed farther west, so as still to be on the 
‘‘ultima Thule” of the frontiers, and lived 
many years on an island in the Mississippi, 
preferring the wild freedom of the forest to 
the shackles of civilization. 


—— > 


ORIGIN OF BITUMINOUS COAL. 


To THose who, with us, refer the exist- 
ence of the rocks of the coal measures, 
and the coal itself, to the same original 
cause, an apology is due for the imperfect 
manner in which their doctrine was support- 
ed in our April number for last year. The 
continuation of the same subject in the 
present article will be equally in need of 
favor; and the ground upon which it will 
be asked, may, with propriety, be here 
stated. A twelvemonth has elapsed, and- 
among those competent to argue the ques- 
tion in a scientific manner, none have chosen 
to undertake it. ‘There appears to be an 
almost universal disbelief in, and even a 
dislike to, the mineral theory among the class 
of learned men who are styled geologists. 
And therefore, so far as they commit them- 
selves, it is almost always on the side of 
the vegetable origin, as with your corres- 
pondent of January; and to aid this opin- 
ion, all the authorities and experiments of 
the science are produced. ‘The inference 
is direct, that there are but very few indi- 
viduals who side with us in denying the 
distinction drawn in the books, as to the 
manner of creation in the upper seconda- 
ry rocks, or that those persons are not 
among the professors in geology. In truth, 
it may be asserted, without great danger of 
contradiction, that the mineral system is by 
them considered so broadly heterodox, that 
it is below the attention of argument, and 
entirely overwhelmed by the early prece- 
dents. ‘There is, it may be said, no prae- 
tical benefit likely to arise from a final 
adjustment of the question; and therefore, 
the consideration of it is of too little con- 
sequence to occupy our time. It is, how- 
ever, our object to expunge an error from a 
page now frequently read and diligently 
studied. Perhaps the subject was unworthy 
of mention in geological books, and might, 
with great propriety, have been entirely 
omitted. Mr. Lyel’s remarks imply as 
much, when he says: ‘the most common - 
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and serious source of confusion, arose from 
the notion that it was the business of geology 
to discover the mode in which the earth 
originated;”’ vol. 1, p. 19; and in page 
10: ‘the first cultivators of geology in- 
dulged in many visionary theories.” And 
in case it had been so, we think the discus- 
sion of the vegetable theory would now 
appear visionary, and its opposition unne- 
cessary. In our day, nothing is gained by 
adding mystery to learning. If science 
is to achieve anything for the benefit of 
mankird at large, its deductions mast 
shoek the received opinions of intelligent 
men as seldom as possible. ‘The philoso- 
pher will not be deterred from following 
truth wherever his researches lead to it, by 
popular belief or disbelief. But we re- 
monstrate against the fondness sometimes 
displayed to dwell upon the wonderful in 
preference to the useful; it indicates a dis- 
position to give importance to one’s erudition 
by the exhibition of things incomprehensi- 
ble to other men. In this instance, the idea 
that a material part of the body of the solid 
earth originated in the growth of plants 
and trees, does violence to the common 
sense of mankind. And if some other 
explanation can be given more consonant 
to general belief, it is some evidence of its 
truth: for it is unnatural to expect that 
the laws and incidents of matter should 
outrage the perceptions of mind. The 
grand harmony which pervades the whole 
field af creation, forbids such concussions 
of the intellectual upon the material uni- 
verse. Indeed, if the elementary works 
had been silent on this head, and had never 
speculated upon the subject, those who 
know most of the structure of the earth, 
and who have seen most of the numerous 
unexplained wonders, which such a study 
discloses, would consider the proposition 
a very unphilosophical one. ‘They would 


inquire, whether everything observed might 
resorting 
to so distant and unnatural a cause, and 


not be accounted for, without 


upon principles more rational to themselves 


and to others—or perhaps, sooner than in- 
volve themselves in a labyrinth of strange 


theories, they would lay the obiect aside 
for a time of leisure, and never resume it, 
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stances.’ This would not be establishing, 
but avoiding a theory, and neither argument 
nor proof would be requisite in the case, 
The person who believed the coal strata to 
be an exception, must be the moving party, 
and furnish both reason and evidence to 
establish his proposition. And, the differ- 
ence now is, that the exception has obtained 
a place on the record, and it becomes neces- 
ry for the objector to take the affirmative, 
Viewing the idea for a moment in a general 
light, the distinction we are combatting in- 
volves the supposition of a change in the 
manner of creation, at a certain stage of the 
work, and without any apparent cause. It 
becomes necessary to suppose that, when 
in the progress of his great design the Al- 
mighty had raised the geological masonry of 
the earth to the base of the coal measures (the 
conglomerate,) by means purely of a mineral 
nature, and as to the secondary rocks, of 
materials (as is supposed,) pre-existing in 
an inorganic state, a new method of forma- 
tion was introduced as to part of the supe- 
rior strata; and that, at this epoch, the 
work was suspended till the unfinished 
globe could be put in a state of vegetation 
in advance of its destiny, and by a natural 
operation the material required to complete 
its bulk could be produced in an organic 
form. 

The ability of the Deity to create, at 
once, one substance as readily as another, 
bitumen as well as lime, will not be ques- 
tioned; nor shail we deny the power of 
that Being to adopt any method of creation, 
or assert that by an original effort of his 
omnipotence a covering of trees and shrubs 
might not have come into existence, by 
command, and at once, perfect in their kind, 
ample in number, and more verdant and 
magnificent than anything we now behold. 
But such a theory is a mere imagination, 
and implies a levity in the exercise of pow- 
er more fitting the vanity and trifling of the 
| ancient and heathenish gods, than the reason 
| and purity of the object of christian worship. 
But it is unnecessary to resort to considera- 
tions of a moral nature. If it can be shown 
ithat all the ingredients of bituminous coal 
|may be found in rocks, without question 
inoi of vegetable origin, the necessity of 


and would say, ‘+ we are content to be with- abandoning the mineral world in search of 
out a doctrine upon this point, and will refer) its original constituents entirely fails. 


the primitive existence of the coal to the 
same cause as the rocks which envelope it, 
and those are at present called mineral sub- 


The alleged demand for plants and 
woody fiber, rests upon the presence of the 
| hifzemen; for it is not contended that the 
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anthracite beds have such a parentage. 
Bitumen, it is said, is. derived only from 
trees, shrubs, etc. 
supposed fact is even less than’in the case 
of the coal with which it is combined; and 
if the smadlest quantity of it can be proven 


argument is required. 
that, by the ordinary manner of creation (that 
is, in the mineral way,) any bitumen has been 
formed as an original and not a secondary pro- 


duction, the principle, thatall bitumen is min- | 


eral, is established. ‘This follows, unless 
we should suppose that fwo methods of 
originating the same thing were employed 
in the laboratory of nature, one ordinary 
and the other extraordinary; unless we 


imagine that the great mass of this sub- | 


stance was furnished in one way, and a 
few samples inanother. In the department 
of Leyssel, in France, there is a limestone 
gravel which yields by boiling bitumen or 
mineral tar, While it is still warm and 
semi-fluid, sand or small gravel is mixed 
with it, forming a kind of mortar. -It is 
then cast into plates for flagging stones, tiles, 
etc., and becomes quite tough, solid, and 
durable,on exposure. It appears to have a 
strong resemblance to the bituminous matter 
which oozes from fat coal while burning in 
the grate. Perhaps an extract, equally 
useful, may be drawn from our coal, by 
coking it in a confined space. 

In the geological report of Ohio for 1839, 
page 271, Professor Locke says: ‘1 have 
noticed, that all the rocks above the blue 
limestone and below the sandstone, are 
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formed, but of our lime reck we know that 
its fossils are animal, and there is no evi- 


'The evidence of this|dence that it contains or ever embraced 
vegetable substances. In the slate or shale, 
io one instance of a vegetable fossil has 
| been noticed, or if so, the fact has not been 
to belong to the mineral kingdom, no further | made public. 


In truth, the evidence of the 


When it is settled| mineral character of the bitumen of these 


\rocks, is as strong as that in favor of the 
same origin for the carbon of the lime- 
|stone, and much stronger than for the car- 
bonate of lime. ‘The latter could, with 
much greater reason, be ascribed to an ani- 
mal origin, from the fact of its myriads of 
such fossils, than the petrolium it contains 
can be attributed to a vegetable source in the 
| absence of the like remains. 

The asphaltum and bituminous produc- 
tions of Africa, Asia, and the West Indies, 
|furnish nothing contradicting the notion of 
a mineral, but, like those of this State be- 
low the coal measures, cannot be separated 
from the rocks from which they issue. 

On pages 113-14 of the June number for 
1838, it is stated that our coal could not be 
the product of wood alone, for the elements 
of the former were not furnished by the latter. 
Carbon was the principle considered as de- 
ficient, and that not an entire absence, but 
only a lack of quantity. This want, how- 
ever, is as fatal to the doctrine as though 
the defect were entire, for itis not claimed 
that the animal kingdom lent its aid, and 
| the only remaining source is the mineral. 
a when a resort to the last mentioned 
cause is admitted, for the smallest portion, 
|itis proven for the whole. It is not a profi- 











bituminous, and occasionally have cavities |table manner of conducting an inquiry of 
filled with petrolium like thick brown oil.” | this kind to give it the air of a dispute. 
The blue limestone is a lower member of| But an answer seems to be demanded by 






the great lime rock formation of Western 
Ohio, 272 feet below its upper face. The 
other rocks are a slate, or shale deposite, 
251 feet, on which the sandstone rests. 
The bitumen, of this formation, is so abun- 


dant that it often burns with a bright flame, | 


and the inhabitants imagine they are on the 
verge of a bed of eoal.* ‘The septaria or 
spheroids, so common in the slate rock, 
have been kown to contain a solid bitumen 
or pitch, enclosed by calcareous matter. Of 
the geological position and fossils of the 
limestone of Leyssel, we are not well in- 
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* Geological Report of Michigan in 1838, page 8. 
At Mogauqua there are thin plates of carbonaceous 
matter in the mountain limestone, and small cavities 
filled with bitumen. 


| the strong terms used in the artiele of your 
| correspondent for the January number, 1839, 
on page 209. It is there written as follows: 
‘The writer of the article for the June 
| number has fallen into several errors, with 
respect to the composition of coal and ve- 
getables. By the analyses, it will be seen 
that there are several vegetable substances 
very similar to this substance; and the vari- 
ance is less than in different varieties of 
coal itself. He (the June writer) asserts, 
‘that some coal contains no oxygen, and 
very little yields more than eight per cent., 
while vegefable substances hold from thirty 
to forty per cent.’ And again, he says: 
|‘ Nitrogen is a component of coal, but not 
jof wood.’ ‘The incorrectness, (continues 
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the author of January.) of these assertions 
will be seen by the following tables.” 


ANALYSES OF COALS. 


Nitro- 
gen. 


Car- |Hydro-| Oxy- 
bon. gen. gen. 
84,26) 03,20) 11,66 
73,88] 02,76] 20,47 





New Castle Coal. 
Slate “6 


Canne] “ 74,47) 05,42) 19,61 

Splint " 70,90) 04,30} 24,80 

Cannel 6 72,22) 03,93} 21,05) 02,80 
Caking “ 75,28] 04,18) 04,58] 15,96 
Splint “ 75,00| 06,25] 12,50] 06,25 
Cherry 1a 74,45} 12,40] 02,93) 10,22 
Cannel « 64,72' 21,56! 00,00! 13,72 





The ‘incorrectness’’ shown here, is in 
the amount of oxygen, being the difference 
between thirteen per cent., the average of 
the above, and eight per cent., as ‘‘asserted,”’ 
and may well be owing to the ordinary va- 
riations of analytical results. One species 
contains ‘‘no oxygen.’’ The table just 
quoted is continued as to substances called 
vegetable. And at the head stands naptha 
composed, as there given, of carbon 83.04, 
hydrogen 12.31, oxygen 4.65. As to this 
substance, the evidence of its being properly 
classed as a vegetable production, is about 
the same as in the case of coal. In regard 
to its constituents, oxygen forms no part, 
according to the researches of ‘Turner, as 
reported in his chemistry, Bache’s edition of 
1832, page 499. ‘The remaining substan- 
ees named in this table, are resin, indigo, gum 
arabic, sweet almond oil, nut oil, morphia, 
eamphor, caoutchouc, turpentine, starch, 
cinchonia. By ‘vegetable substances,’’ it 
is very plain that the writer in the June 
number contemplated none of the above 
vegetable extracts, but referred to natural 
productions, as they might occur in mass 
over an extent of timber country. The 
above list will be apposite in illustration 
when different ground shall be taken, and 
the coal in question shal] have been referred 
to such matter as camphor, indigo, and 
starch, for its originalelements, Lignim, or 
woody fiber, however, is added to the other 
matter noticed in the table, and this sub- 
stance comes properly in place in the in- 
vestigation, for it constitutes about ninety- 
six per cent. of ordinary timber or ‘‘wood.”’ 
This 96-100ths part of wood, gives carbon 
51.43, hydrogen 5.82, oxygen 42.73 and 
‘no nitrogen.” 

Of the manufactured vegetable extracts 
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above given, three, viz: indigo, morphia, and 
cinchonia, do appear to have nitrogen, vary- 
ing from five to nine percent. Morphia is an 
alkali, contained in opium, and is given 
by Dr. ‘Thompson, without nitrogen. Cin. 
chonia is found in the Peruvian bark of the 
pale kind. 

Comparing the quantity of nitrogen in 
our beds of bituminous coal with the sup. 
ply to be obtained from the poppy, the 
tree of Peru and its kindred, and the indigo 
plant, there would not be great danger in 
admitting the ‘ incorrectness”’ of the “ag. 
sertion,’’ that nitrogen is a component of 
coal, and not of wood. 

On page 114 of the June number, it is 
averred, that the mass of timber does not 
furnish sufficient carbon for the coal. The 
facts above recited from the January number 
show an average of seventy-five per cent. in 
the latter, and fifty-two in the former; making 
a deficiency of twenty-three per cent. Fur- 
ther, the average of carbon in these thirteen 
‘* gums and resins,” (not wood, but ex- 
tracts from it,) is /ess than the average of 
the nine coals analysed by fen per cent.; 
from which it follows, that the most earbo- 
naceous constituent extracted from the veget- 
able kingdom, amounting only to a minute 
portion of a small fraction of this kind of 
matter, would not furnish the proper ma- 
terial. Apply this result to the point 
raised relative to the imperfect supply of 
woody matter, and it is manifest that this 
objection alone is decisive. The mass of 
timber, etc., was shown to be inadequate, 
if it could be converted: here, it appears that 
the main trunks are not available, but the 
gums and resins drawn from them by dis- 
tillation or otherwise. 

The existence of fossilised and bitumin- 
ised wood, is by no means denied. It is 
well settled, that it is found under the name 
of lusterbrand in Iceland, bovey coal in 
England and on the continent, and in many 
places called lignite. We can admit this, 
and, also, the statement of Dr. Jackson, 
who saw the mineralising process going on 
in the Peat Swamps in Maine, without 
weakening our position. 

In mineralogical character and geological 
relation, they are so different from the main 
coal beds, and also so limited in extent, that 
no analogy should be drawn. ‘These beds 
are ifregular deposites, like peat, and in most, 
if not all cases, covered with alluvium or 
diluvium, and not by stratified reck, and lack 
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an important character of a regular formation, 
in their want of stratification. ‘They bear 
about the same relationship to coal that tufa 
does to limestone. 

The experiments of Sir James Hall cited 
by the writer of the scientific notice of this 
subject in the January number, are worthy 
of consideration. By subjecting the saw- 
dust of fir, and the shavings of horn to great 
heat and pressure, in a retort, he produced a 
substance ** which, when separated from 
the mass, assumed a clear black, peculiar to 
coal, and yielded a bright flame while burn- 
ing.” Noanalysis of this substance is given 
to show its resemblance to genuine coal, and 
upon this statement the geological scholar 
has rested his belief for many years, without 
repeating the experiment or verifying the 
result. The extent of its meaning is, that 
fir, a resinous wood, gave under great heat 
and pressure, a minute product that was 
black, shining and inflammable, and that 
horn, an animal substance, gave the same 
compound. The fair deduction is, therefore, 
that we may eztract from both animal and 
vegetable matter, such constituents, and by 
a certain process ‘may give a bituminous 
solid.. This corresponds with the conclu- 
sion drawn from the analysis of ‘* gms and 
resins.” Admitted in its broadest bearings, 
itestablishes nothing more than this, that 
we may imperfectly imitate nature in form- 
ing a particular compound substance. But 
how does it follow, from that admission, that 
she operated upon our plan. And in addi- 
tion to the presence of countless measures 
of woody material, the heat and the pressure 
seem to be indispensable. ‘To advance the 
idea that there might have been a high heat 
at some remote period, acting upon our coal 
rocks, is putting fortha mere fiction, because 
‘itis necessary toatheory. And it should be 
borne in mind that ifitis granted, that a thing 
might be, and not contradict any law, the 
acknowledgment is neither proof nor foun- 
dation of argument, to show that the thing 
was. On the other hand, when it is shown 
to be impossible, or contrary to observed 
facts, there is an end of rational discussion. 

Now, the presence of the requisite degree 
of heat beneath the surface would convert 
the water and moisture of the adjacent parts 
into vapor of great force, the unequal and 
lresistible pressure of which would prevent 
that rest and quietness, indispensable to 
stratification. The infinite disorder that 
must accompany the neighborhood of so 


much force, would appear in all the rocks 
above and below the scene of such fervent 
heat. But in reply to this piece of imagi- 
nation, we bring forward a specimen of the 
shale, which lay in immediate contact with 
the body supposed to have undergone a 
thorough vitrification, and find it literally 
filled with the impressions of ferns, grasses, 
leaves, flowers, ete, every fiber~as perfect 
and distinct as the minutest part of the 
vegetable itself was. We then produce 
a slab of the sand rock upon which the coal 
rests, and observe no marks of heat, but 
plainly distinguish the lines and figures of 
the fossils contained in it. 

Great reliance is placed upon the suppo- 
sed discovery of traces of a vegetable 
organization in some kinds of coal. Mr. 
Parkinson has figured the appearance pre- 
sented by a microscopic examination of seve- 
ral specimens. ‘Those taken from the bovey 
and its kindred beds, may show the ligneous 
structure. But the pictorial resemblance 
would not strike any person not informed of 
the nature of the drawing, and when so 
instructed, it requires a strong existing faith 
in the theory they are intended to support, 
to trace the similarity. Allow something 
for the bias of the delineator, and the whole 
representation is easily accounted for, without 
supposing an actual likeness, And whether 
the supposed chemical change is attributed 
to heat or any other cause, such a radical. 
transformation and consolidation implies, of 
necessity, a disorganization of the substance 
acted upon, and consequent destruction of 
its pores and fibers, We shall be told that 
it is nothing uncommon to find the traces of 
vegetable and animal existence in rocks of 
the most solid kind, and yet the size and 
internal structure is fully preserved. In 
those cases, the matter which supplies the 
space of the fossil form is of a mineral 
character, and plainly derived from the 
neighboring strata. ‘Thereis nothing unna- 
tural or inexplicable in this, But by the 
theory of a vegetable supply, no resort can 
be had to the mineral world, and its advocates 
are precluded from going abroad for materials, 
unless they got to the magazine they have 
provided. In order then that the pores of 
the timber should be filled with bitumen fram 
a vegetable source, it must be drawn from 
decomposed fiber. The decomposition is 
adverse to the idea of the suppesed woody 
structure still remaining, and a further inven- 
tion is required, viz: that a part is decom- 
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posed and a part mineralized, under the same | In glorious beauty to the morning sun ; 
circumstances. If such is the case, our | Watch for the bow of promise, many-hued, 
examination of the analyses shows, that of | Painted by heaven’s own pencil on the cloud; 
the decomposed part, almost the entire mass | The flower hath closed its petals—the bright bow 
has disappeared, and to that portion remain- | Hath faded! Even so pass’d my dream away. 
ing in form, a large portion of carbon is want- | A felon footstep sought our peaceful home, 
ing in the wood, and therefore came from | 424: With a spoiler’s hand, robbed me of all 
estes Sites ecintce in the coal. | My heart held dear; and left me bitterness ! 

Z w. | Ue plucked the fairest flower—the ripest fruit 
He gathered—from the casket stole the gem, 
The brightest gem of earth—domestic peace. 
| Deem not that Death has robbed my bower! Ahno! 
| I then had wept indeed—but grief had lost 
| Half of its bitterness—the joyful hope 
Of that glad morning, when we two should meet, 

Clad in the habiliments of holiness, 





—__>——— 


A DREAM OF LIFE. 


“| dreamed a dream, that I had thrown a wreath 
Of roses around Love. I woke, and found 
I had chained Sorrow.”’ 


L. E. L. And peace, and love, had soothed my aching heart. 


But now no hope remains—or none for him. 
7.9% > : . : r r > ° . 
Ne’er framed a lovelier. Deep within a vale | That glorious morn may all beside restore, 


Our cottage stood, hid by embowering trees. | But never will give back the ruined soul 
No idle footstep wandered near ; no voice, | Of him I loved 

Save the sweet singing of the birds, that hid 

Their heads amid the foliage, and poured forth 
Strains of unwonted melody ; or where 

The streamlet softly rippled through the dale, 
Gently meandering with unwearied song. 


Ir was a dream of bliss, and Poetry 


The intoxicating bowl 

| In evil hour, was pressed unto his lip. 

| He tasted—drank. He drank away his health, 

| Peace, reputation, friends and hopes of Heaven. 
Deeply he drank, but left the dregs to me : 

The broken heart—worn—withered—desolate— 
Long nights of watching, days of utter woe, 

Hope blighted, love negiected, friendship scorned, 
Outrage, where once was nought but tenderness, 
The scoffs and sneers of a derisive world, 
Sorrows which none may know, save her who has 
A drunkard for her lord !—Yet had I wept 

In secrecy and silence, and my tale 

Had ne’er been told, were mine the only one. 


Upon its banks, the modest violet, 
The yellow cowslip, and the harebell grew : 
The wild rose, and the eglantine, perfumed 
The air with fragrance, and the mountain thyme 
Gave richer odor to the balmy gale, 
That gently kissed it on its rocky bed. 


ne 





To us, there was a secret charm, which gave, 
Double attraction to the attractive scene: 


It was the charm of Love that dwelt within, 

The sacred union of congenial hearts. 

*T was this that made the summer heaven so bright, 
The air so fragrant, and the gale so soft. 

*T was this that gave such beauty to the flowers; 
Andmade the porch, with rose and woodbine twined, 
Seem like the entrance into Paradise. 


O! *twas a luxury of bliss to dwell 

In the sweet quiet of that pleasant hone— 
To find the lover—husband, met in one ; 

The pride of manhood, and the grace of youth; 
The lofty brow—the intellectual eye— 

The voice whose tones of melody could still 
Awake a thrill of rapture, unexpressed 

And unacknowledged, once, to my own heart ; 
To love, and feel it were no crime to love, 
And find that love returned, with interest ; 
To offer up the incense of the heart, 

A willing sacrifice, unto our God 

And to each other—thus to share our bliss, 
And feel it but the foretaste of a rest 
Beyond the grave. Was it not happiness ’ 


In the dim shadowings of the twilight hour, 
Watch for the flower, that spread abroad its leaves 





Are there not thousands in our own blest land, 
The land of steady habits, and true hearts, 
Whose only heritage this side the grave 
Is want, and shame, and brokenness of heart ?>— 
Thousands who live unpitied, die unwept— 

Die of the heart’s deep sickness—hope deferred— 
Hope ever cherished—yet forever vain. 


Vainly the bard in sweetest numbers sings 
The pleasures of the flowing bowl—Alas ! 
For every smile that bowl begets—at home, 
It wakes a throb of pain. That cup is filled 
With widows’ and with orphans’ tears—the wreath 
That poetry has thrown around its brim 
Is formed of foliage, gorgeous to the sight, 
But poisonous as the beverage within, 
Ah! Poetry forgets her high descent, 
When she degrades herself on such a theme ! 
And who among her votaries, “does not blush 
And hang his head,” to see her thus debased ? 
And who that ever listened to her lays, 
And, strongly charmed, has tried the fatal cup, 
Felt net the venom of a serpent’s tooth, 


| An adder's sting—even to the very heart ’ 


VIOLA. 
New-Albany : Ia. 
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SCENES ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 
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face, which ever imparts a charm to old age. 
I fancied him to be a member of that worthy 
and somewhat peculiar race of clergymen— 
the Methodist circuit riders—those indefati- 
gable pioneers of religion, who nobly plant 
the standard of the Cross among the lone 
cabins on the borders of civilized life. I 
found him on the boiler deck, enjoying the 
fresh breeze from the lee shore, which came 
over the boat, laden with the sweet and 
healthful perfume of the grape-vines, that 
are here so numerous as to constitute a bond 
of union between the different families of 
the vegetable kingdom. ‘Taking a seat by 
his side, [ learned that I was in company 
with a pioneer of the Miami country. Our 
interview proved him to be all that his 
appearance indicated ;—courteous, fluent in 
conversation, and rich in recollections of 
the olden time. His memory was good, 
and he related with much interest, many 
incidents connected with the infant settle- 
ments at Columbia, North Bend, and Cincin- 
nati. ‘These, however trivial in themselves, 
become important when tracing the history 
of that populous and imviting region, or 
markingits rapid growth. Mr. B.is a native 
of Portland, Maine, and emigrated to the 
Miami country on the 16th of December, 
1792, where he resided for nearly forty 
years. Shortly after his arrival, he married 
a young woman who was one of the party 
of thirty-three, which landed at Columbia, 
on the 18th of November, 1788. ‘Thus, 
although Mr. B. did not reach the Miami 
country until four years after its first settle- 
ment, he has been placed under cireumstan- 
ces to obtain accurate information in regard 
to that settlement. He is now residing on 
the Wabash, in Indiana, and has been down 
to the South during the past winter, for the 
benei\: of his health. ‘The limits of this 
paper do not admit of giving Mr. B.’s nar- 
rative entire. One or two facts, however, 
may be stated. First, in regard to the first 
born Buckeye of the Miami Valley. He 
states that soon after the landing at Colum- 
bia, Elijah Mills and Polly Baker, were 
married by Judge Symmes. ‘Their son, 
James Francis Mills, now living in Indiana, 
whose birth occurred in the autumn of 1789, 
was, Mr. B. thinks, undoubtedly the first 
white child born between the two Miamies. 
The sagacious fidelity of the dog, is finely 
illustrated by the following incident. Abel 
Cook, the brother-in-law of Mr. B., lived, 
some time prior to 1792, at Covalt’s Station, 
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py THE AUTHOR OF “‘TALES FROM THE QUEEN CITY.” 


Apri 23d, 1839. The rain of last night 
has cooled the air, and refreshed the leaves 
and flowers. ‘The sun is bright and the sky 
a.clear cerulean. Forty-seven miles above 
Memphis, we passed Randolph, a small 
village on the ‘Tennessee side of the river. 
it is perched on a high, bluff and crumbling 
hank, containing some twenty-five or thirty 
frame houses, and presenting few, if any 
signs of commercial activity. For some 
distance below, and for several miles above 
the village, the bank on the left side of the 
river is more elevated than at any point 
between the mouth of the Ohio and New 
Orleans, if the region about Natchez be 
excepted. ‘I’o one accustomed to the hills 
which rise in varying beauty on the upper 
portion of the Ohio, the low banks and 
monotonous scenery of the Mississippi, 
hecome exceedingly tiresome. Hence to 
clamber up the high and precipitous bluff on 
which Natchez is built, even at mid-day, 
with the mercury at 90 of Fahr. was quite 
aluxury to most of our passengers: and, 
the ery of ** highbanks,”’ which rang through 
the cabin, as the steamer approached Ran- 
dolph, brought most of the passengers to 
the guards of the boat; it reminded them of 
the green and towering hills around their 
distant homes. 

A steamboat on the Mississippi, generally 
presents a fine gallery, for the study of 
character. ‘The cabin as well as the deck 
passengers afford many amusing and original 
specimens. In the former may oftentimes 
he found *‘ low life’’ above stairs, and in the 
latter, ‘high life’’ below stairs. He whose 
taste may lead him to mingle with these 
classes of voyagers, to humor their whims 
and study their characters, individually, as 
well as collectively, cannot fail to be both 
amused and instructed. He will rarely feel 
the tedium of his confinement, or the want 
of a library. 


In searching this afternoon for a study of 
this kind, my attention was called to a cabin 
passenger, who came on board at Helena. 
There was in his appearance and manner 
that which wins more than a passing 
notice. His head is frosted by the snows 
ofeighty winters, but he walks erect, dresses 
neatly in ‘* Kentucky jeans,”’ and bears with 
him that contented, cheerful expression of 
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back of Columbia. Having one day visited 
the latter place, for the purpose of getting 
repairs made on his rifle, he was waylaid 
by the Indians, on his return, at a spot called 
the narrows, where he was killed and scalp- 
ed, the body being left in the path. Early 
next morning it was found by Levi and 
Henry Jennings, the dog of the deceased 
guarding the body. ‘They attempted to 
approach it, but being strangers to the faith- 
fulanimal, he wouldnot permitthem. ‘They 
tried to coax and then to drive him from his 
post, but in vain. ‘To save the painful 
necessity of killing him, they went to Covalt’s 
Station, for the wife of the dead man. As 
she approached the body of her husband, 
the dog ran to meet her, led the way to his 
deceased master, and placing him in the 
eare of the wife, offered no further resis- 
tance to the removal of the body. 

After listening for an hour to the lively 
narrative of the old pioneer, I turned to a 
group of deck-passengers, standing in front 
of the boilers, surrounded by the firemen, 
and some others of the boat’s crew. In the 
center of this coterie stood a trio of Hoosiers, 
bound for Evansville, who were spinning 
their long yarns, and playing off their jokes 
and witticisms, in a happy vein of original 
backwoods humor. They belonged to the 
class of jolly farmers, who had been down 
South with the products of their fields and 
truck patches ; and for the sake of economy, 
had taken deck, instead ofcabin passages. Af- 
ter playing off for some time, with imperturba- 
ble gravity, their droll waggery and racy 
stories, they struck up that very popular and 
highly classical ballad, ‘*Old Rosin the 
Bow,”’ in a style that would put to shame 
ihe most admired Italian songs, warbled by 
the most celebrated professional singers. 

Considerable misapprehension prevails in 
relation to the deck passengers of a steam- 
boat returning from New-Orleans to the 
banks of the Ohio. It by no means follows, 
beeause an individual takes a deck passage, 
that he is poor, idle, or vicious. Forty 
dollars is the price of a cabin passage from 
New-Orleans to Cincinnati; and eight for 
the deck, or five, if the passenger choose to 
assist in ** wooding;”’ it being always borne 
in mind that the former are boarded by the 
boat, while the latter furnish their own 
‘*stores.”’ This difference in the prices, as 
a matter of course, renders the cabin the 
most genteel, as it is undoubtedly the most 
comfortable of the two places. Hence the 
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‘‘black legs,’’ and that worthy class of 
would-be-gentlemen, the loafing Jeremy 
Diddler’s of the age, may always be found 
in the cabin, albeit they travel by their wits, 
or pay their bills in ‘* wild cat money,” 
These constituents of ** good society,” are 
peculiarly sensitive in their nasal organ, and 
if accidentally thrown to the windward of a 
deck passenger, cover their proboscis with 
lavender handkerchiefs, or forthwith take a 
horn of brandy tokeep off the contagious 
epidemic of vulgarity. On the contrary, 
very many of the deck passengers are respee- 
table farmers and mechanics ; men of sound 
principles and purses, but who, for several 
reasons, prefer a passage on the lower deck 
to one in the cabin. A large proportion, 
moreover, of the deck passengers, choose to 
pay but five dollars and assist in ** wooding,” 
rather than avail themselves of the exemp- 
tion which eight will purchase. This is not, 
I fancy, the result in many cases, of a par- 
simonious feeling. Most of them are labor- 
ing men. Confined as they necessarily are, 
to the boat, the exercise of ‘*wooding”’ isa 
relief—indeed quitealuxury. ‘Two orthree 
hours labor each day, circulates their blood, 
enlivens their spirits, whets their appetites. 
‘*Do you see,” said the captain one day to 
me, while ‘* wooding”’ on the Mississippi, 
‘that handsome young fellow, with a huge 
load of cotton wood on his shoulders, coming 
down the bank? Notwithstanding his 
slouched hat and linsey-woolsey coat, that 
young farmer has on board, fifteen hundred 
dollars in specie, locked up in my iron safe, 
the product of the flour and,whiskey which 
he carried with him last month to New Or- 
leans. As a matter of choice, he returns 
home as a deck passenger.”’ 

‘Towards night the Heavens were partially 
shrouded by a tracery of light, floating 
masses of vapor, and finally the sun went 
down cradled in clouds of gold, crimson, 
and gray. Before the shadows of twilight 
were lost on the turbulent bosom of the river, 
an angry looking and far reaching cloud, 
slowly arose in the west, and by nine o’clock 
it had spread over the firmament, wrapping 
every object around us in utter darkness. 
Our stock of fuel being exhausted, the boat 
was stopped on the Arkansas shore for 4 
supply. The bank being high and perpen- 
dicular, before the operation of * wooding”’ 
coukl be commenced, two flights of steps 
were dug from the summit down to the wa 
ter’s edge. On the margin of the bank 
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were several ranks of cut and corded wood. 
Between these ranges and the water, a large 
fire was now kindled, of the most eombusti- 
ble materials, for the purpose of giving light 
to those engaged in carrying the cotton wood 
to the boat. Around this fire, seated on a 
log, is a tall, lank, fever and ague looking 
Arkansas wood cutter, surrounded by four 
or five half-grown boys, with complexions 
as billious, as the cat-fish on which they are 
fed. A few hundred yards to our left, amid 
some ** deadened”’ trees, a glimmering light 
is seen, issuing through the opening, cut for 
adoor, in the rude hut of the chopper. Now 
is heard the shrill cry of the mate of the 
boat, who has taken his stand on the wood 
pile—‘‘lend a hand boys—quick—get this 
wood on board.’”? ‘The deck passengers 
emerge from their hiding places on the boat, 
and in single file, ascend one flight of the 
earthen steps in the bank, load themselves 
with wood, and descend the other to the 
guards of the boat. ‘The blazing fire gleams 
down on the huge, steaming leviathan rest- 
ing beneath, and over the boiling and turbid 
waters of the river; and, for some distance 
along the shore, presents the deep green 
foliage of the nearest trees, in rich and 
changeable hues, while those in the back 
ground, tower up in the gloom and darkness, 
until lost in one undistinguishable mass. 
The furnace doors of the boat are thrown 
open, exhibiting the crackling flames within 
—black, curling columns of ‘smoke, starred 
with unnumbered sparks and cinders, rise 
from the chimney—and the loud whizzing 
of the steam, as it escapes from the boilers, 
is ever and anon followed by peal on peal 
of the distant thunder, as it comes booming 
over the valley in terrific grandeur. Stead- 
ily and silently, the long train of deck-hands 
mount and descend the precipitous bank 
heavily laden—one half their persons dis- 
played in the glare of the fire light, the 
other thrown into deep shade. A more 
striking and unearthly picture has been rately 
seen. It requires no great stretch of the 
imagination to fancy, that one is looking 
down into the Plutonian regions ; and, that 
the sturdy wood carriers, are imps of the 
Master Spirit of that nether world, bearing 
the wicked of this sinful earth, from the 
judgment seat of old Rhadamanthus, to the 
place of fiery torment. 

“All hands aboard!’ shouts the mate ; 
“tingle-tingle-ting 1? says the pilot’s bell; and 
away moves the boat thro’ the turbid waters. 








“LET THERE BE LIGHT.” 


DARKNESS was on the mighty deep; 
No light was kindled there ; 
As yet a drear, unbroken sleep, 
Hung o’er the sky and air; 
Not yet the sun’s all-quickening ray 
Had given to earth the primal day 
No morning light had ever shone 
Upon the new-formed world, 
Nor had the evening’s starry zone 
Its splendors yet unfurled, 
To light the dark and trackless waste, 
On which his impress had been placed. 


“< Let there be light '”*—~and as the word 
Came forth o’er earth and sea, 
A thousand angel harps were heard 
To sound with melody, 
And yoices mingled with the chord— 
Behold the light—* Praise ye the Lord!” 


“ Let there be light !”—the lightning wove 
Around its dazzling chain, 

And from the darkness far above 
Descended on the plain, 

And wrote upon the face of night, 

In burning words, “ Let there be light!” 


And light was on the ocean wave, 
And in the dashing spray ; 
Far in the deep, the glitt’ring cave 
Reflected back the ray, 
And many a gem with luster bright, 
Flashed back the word—* Let there be light.” 


“* Let there be light !”—the rainbow’s hue, 
Where mingle gorgeous dyes, 

Far in the vaulted arch of blue 
Is painted on the skies ; 

Its scroll unfolds to mortal sight— 

Behold oh man! “ Let there be light !” 


Then praise to him whose power divine 
Lit up the glitt’ring skies, 

Who taught earth’s glowing orb to shine 
With light that never dies, 

Who from the deep raised earth in air 

And set his seal of glory there. 


And whilst the stars and planets roll 
*Midst Thine eternal spheres, 

The lamp that lights the human soul 
A brighter light appears, 

And sheds its ray o’er every land 

That glows beneath Thy mighty hand. 


“ Let there be light,” while time remains, 
By power benignest given, 

O’er eath’s benighted hills and plains— 
The glorious light of Heaven, 

That breaks through Superstition’s gloom, 


And sheds a halo round the tomb, 
B.2i6. 
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THEKLA.* 


ScuILuer has been deservedly styled ** the 
purest of poets.”’ His object in all his works 
being to exalt common nature to the ideal, 
his conceptions of man were not, like Shak- 
speare’s, of man as he actually appears in 
the world around us, but of man in higher 
development, as he exists in the world that 
genius creates ; of flesh and blood, it is true, 
but more elevated in his mental and moral 
qualities. One of his countrymen has com- 
pared him to Raphael, ‘‘ whose saints are 
real saints, and whose art is as holy as the 
subject of it.” He delighted to develop hu- 
manity in its noblest aspects ; to remove the 
integument of clay that shrouds the diviner 
faculties of the soul, and bring them into 
full and rich light. His intellect mirrored 
only the calm, the grand and the beautiful ; 
the common, the corrupt,—had no place 
therein. 

There is an unspeakable charm, an intel- 
lectual radiance about those characters of 
Schiller whom he has invested with eminent 
moral beauty, which belongs to no other 
modern poet. ‘Through the play of ** Wal- 
lenstein,”’ this shines in full grace and ma- 
yesty in Max and Thekla. ‘There is a puri- 
ty, anobility of innocence about these youth- 
ful creatures of his fancy; a simplicity and 
dignity, which is ever the pledge of an ex- 
alted nature, unsullied in the midst of temp- 
tation, unmarred by adversity—dauntless 
and scathless from the powers ofevil. ‘They 
walk amidst the snares and the storms of 
life, guided only by the impulses of a pure 
heart, which, free and uncorrupted, cannot 
lead them astray. ‘The guileless soul is ex- 
pressed on their features—in their lofty 
bearing—in their independent language ; 
their Took is heavenward; ‘‘the stamp of 
Jove”’ is on their brow. 

The episode of Thekla and Max Picco- 
lomini adds a deep romantic interest to the 
tragedy of Wallenstein, diffusing a mourn- 
ful beauty over its scenes, and touching the 
soul deeply, even in the midst of our inter- 
est for the fate of the warchief. It is truly 
‘‘a bright thread of silver tissue running 
through a dark web of ambition, selfishness, 
and tréachery.”’ It is, to use the language 
of Menzel in speaking of other creations of 
Schiller—* the tone of a heavenly flute amid 
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wild discordant music—the blue of ether 
amid a storm—a paradise on the edge of a 
erater.”’ In the character of Thekla, the 
poet paints a noble woman, whose heart js 
ruled by love; and this love he portrays— 
not as it is usually portrayed i in fiction, but 
as his own fancy conceived it, in its high- 
est and holiest aspect—earnest—enduring— 
invincible ; unfolding ‘* the unmeasured rich- 
es of its beauty, like a sacred music, that 
from the wentianaed tone rises to the fullest 
storm of sound, but always in the purest ac- 
cords.” 

The remarks of M. B. de Constant upon 
this representaion, point out this peculiarity 
better than I coulddo. ‘* The admiration,” 
he says, ‘* with which the character of Thekla 
is viewed in Germany, is connected with their 
manner of considering love. We (the 
French) look upon it as a passion, of the 
same nature as others, whose effect is to 
mislead reason; whose end to procure en. 
joyment. ‘The Germans invest it with a 
religious character; they perceive in it an 
emanation from divinity ; an accomplish- 
ment of man’s destiny on earth; a mysteri- 
ous and omnipotent bond between two souls 
that exist for each other. Under the first 
view, love is common to man and animals ; 
under the second, to man and God. 

‘‘ Where love is but a passion, as on the 
French stage, it can interest only by its vio- 
lence and delirium. The transports of the 
senses, the ravings of jealousy, the struggle 
between passion and remorse——these consti- 
tute tragic love in France. But in the Ger- 
man poetry, love is aray of divine light, sent 
to warm and purify the heart, and combines 
force with calmness; from the moment it ap- 
pears, it rules all that surrounds it. It may 
have tocontend with circumstances, not with 
duties ; for it is itself the first of duties, and 
a guarantee for the fulfilment of others. It 
cannot lead to guilt; it cannot descend to 
crime, or even to Stratagem ; for thus it 
would belie its nature and cease to be itself. 
It cannot yield to obstacles ; it cannot be ex- 
tinguished, for its essence is immortal; it 
can only return to the bosom of its Creator. 

“Thus Theklais represented. She is no 
commonplace girl, divided between attach- 
ment for a young man and submission to her 
father ; disguising or repressing the feeling 
that rules her, till she has obtained her sire’s 
consent; terrified at the obstacles that threat- 
en her’happiness ; experiencing herself and 
impressing the spectator with a feeling 0! 
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uncertainty as to the success of her love, 
and the line of conduct she will adopt if her 
hopes are deceived. ‘Thekla is a being ele- 
yated above our common nature, to whom 
love has become existence ; whose destiny 
ithas fixed. She is calm, because her reso- 
jution is impregnable ; confident, because 
she cannot be deceived in the heart of her 
lover; solemn—for she feels that what she 
has done is irrevocable ; open, because love 
is to her not a part of life—but life itself.”’ 
Thekla is a princess, the daughter of a 
mighty chief—born to inherit her father’s 


greatness ; but not to the consciousness of 


rank does she owe the innate dignity that 
marks all she does and says. 
security of a convent, her noble nature has 
known no constraint; she has obeyed her 
own impulses ; her imagination has shaped 
glorious visions, which she has substituted 
for the yet unknownreality. She is enthu- 
siastic; hers is the enthusiasm of ‘bright 
unworn humanity ;’’ the fire that burns in 
every exalted spirit. Summoned to her 
father’s camp, her mother and herself are es- 
corted thither by Max; and on the way a 
mutual affection springs up between the 
youthful pair. ‘There is no coquetry or 
probation ; their spirits ‘‘ meet and mingle, 
and clasp each other firmly and forever.” 
Her perfect openness and simplicity is shown 
in the scene in which she accidentally over- 
hears the countess Tertzky drawing from 
her lover the story of his attachment. ‘The 
readiness with which she comes forward 
and interrupts her aunt when about to speak 
of herself, appears uncalled for at first sight ; 
but the concluding verses of the scene re- 
veal her motive. She has discovered that 
all around her are not pure and guileless as 
her own heart; and now begins the conflict, 
which a German critic compares to the con- 


test of the warlike angel with the spirits of 


the abyss. 


The melancholy expression of her feelings 
of aversion to the new life, whose crooked 
paths of policy are revealed to her, and her 
panting after the ideal world of goodness and 
happiness in visions of which her fancy has 
hitherto indulged, and which has faded for- 
ever from her sight—is given in a song, 
Whose wild and simple beauty can be but 
faintly preserved in a poetical version. The 
following is a literal translation : 


THEKLA ( play3 and sings.) 


“The oak forest bellows, the clouds gather, the dam- 
sel walks to and fro on the green of the shore; the 
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waves break with might, and she sings out in the dark 
night, her eyes discolored with weeping: The heart is 
dead, the world is empty, and further gives it nothing 
more to the wish. ‘Thou Holy one, call thy child home 

I have enjoyed the happiness of this world, I have lived 
and have loved.” 


In the succeeding interview with the coun- 
tess, what firmness and contempt of artifice, 
united with childlike innocence and gentle- 
ness, are seen! She is insensible to the en- 
deavors of her aunt to instil into her mind 
the pride of birth; she estimates such ad- 
vantages at only their real value, and prizes 
them because she is made thereby more 
worthy of him on whom she has bestowed 
her love. The countess, hard and crafty as 
she is, can scarcely believe such artlessness 
and openness to be not assumed to hide some 
secret purpose ; the designing ever suspect 
the free-hearted and simple. ‘The avowed 
devotion of her neice to the young Piccolo- 
mini first awakens her anger, next her ap- 
prehension. When left alone, the despon- 
dency of the maiden’s heart thus breaks out - 


“ And is it so? not one friend have we here, 

Not one true heart: we’ve nothing but ourselves! 

O she said rightly ! no auspicious signs 

Beam on this covenant of our affections. 

This is no theater where hope abides ; 

The dull thick noise of war alone stirs here ; 

And Love himself, as he were armed in steel, 

Steps forth, and girds him for the strife of death. 
(Music from the banquet room.) 

There’s a dark spirit walking in our house, 

And swiftly will the destiny close on us. 

It drove me hither from my calm asylum, 

It mocks my soul with charming witchery, 

It lures me forward in a seraph’s shape: 

I see it near, I see it nearer floating,— 

It draws, it pulls me with a godlike power,— 

And lo! the abyss,—and thither am I moving,— 

I have no power within me not to move !” 


She is right; this scene is no place for 
her or her lover; with their pure affections, 
their high truth, their constant virtue.— 
Amidst the tempest and tumult of strife, the 
loud voice of faction, and the secret work- 
ings of treachery and guile, these youthful 
lovers have nothing left to do, but to suffer. 
They cannot become parties in the mighty 
game that is playing ; for the singleness and 
holy purity of their natures unfit them to act 
with those who are conducting it. They 
can only be victims: they are swept on, 
powerless to resist the force that is bearing 
them—with the fortunes of another—to de- 
struction; the destiny that overwhelms them 
in the ruins of a mightier prey. 

The hard and sophisticated countess pene- 
trates the cloudy designs of her brother, and 
determines to take their furtherance on her- 
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self. Not without a purpose was Max ap- 
pointed to fetch the princess to the camp; 
but it beseemed not the lofty Wallenstein to 
draw a card at such a game. ‘That must be 
left to female management ; it is mutely de- 
livered up to her finessing. ‘Though no ray 
has broken out from the duke on this point, 
the countess understands well enough that 
Max is to be beguiled into a passion for her 
niece, that his love may blind him to his 
duty, and bind him fast to Friedland in the 
approaching storm. For this purpose the 
interview is contrived between them, and 
she deals with the youth in advance. ‘T'ertz- 
ky exhorts her to the task— 


“ Take care you heat his fancy and affections ; 
Possess him with a reverie, and send him 
Absent and dreaming, to the banquet—that 
He may not boggle at the signature.” 


Her instructions reveal this secret to her 
unsuspecting niece, as well as the ambitious 
designs of her father; and the effect is what 
might have been anticipated upon a soul 
like hers. Her sad presentiment is turned 
to certainty ; her radiant hopes are vanish- 
ed. Her rectitude and firmness of principle 
cannot be shaken by the representations of 
the countess ; but she mourns over the in- 
evitable downfall of her own and her lover’s 
happiness. 

Once more the countess endeavors to urge 
her niece to a compliance with her scheme, 
in the first scene of the last part of the tra- 
gedy ; and to induce her to consent, it is ne- 
cessary to acquaint her with her father’s 
treason and the necessity of strenuous effort 
to maintain himself on that unholy height. 
Mark here the unselfish nature of Thekla, 
ingenuous and full of tenderness as she is, 
and the contrast of her purity and acuteness 
of feeling with the calculating spirit of her 
aunt! Her first thought is for that gentle 
parent who she is assured will sink beneath 
the terrible news of her husband’s revolt. 


COUNTESS. 


“ You will not understand me: Well, hear then, 
Your father has fallen off from the emperor, 
And is about to join the enemy 

With the whole soldiery 


THEKLA. 
Alas—my mother ! 
COUNTESS. 


There needs a great example to draw on 
The army after him. The Piccolomini 
Possess the love and reverence of the troops ; 
They govern all opinions—and wherever 
They lead the way, none hesitate to follow. 
The son secures the father to our interests ; 
You ’ve much in your hands at this moment. 














THEKLA. 


Ah, 
My miserable mother! What a death stroke 
Awaits thee !—No—she never will survive it!” 


The possibility that her lover will forfeit 


his honor, by joining her father’s cause, 
does not once occur to her, notwithstanding 
the importunities of her relative ; she knows 
his decision well, for it is in the immutable 
cause of RIGHT that he is enlisted; 
not wish the sacrifice—for the integrity of 
Max is dearer to her than her own happi- 
ness, or his. 


she can- 


COUNTESS. 
* Break not out in vain lamenting; 
Preserve you for your father the firm friend, 
And for yourself the lover——all will yet 
Prove good and fortunate. 
THEKLA. 
Prove good ?’—what good ? 
Must we not part’ part ne ’er to meet again ? 
COUNTESS. 
He parts not from you! He cannot part from you. 
THEKLA, 
Alas, for his sore anguish! It will rend 
His heart asunder ! 
COUNTESS. 


If indeed he loves you, 
His resolution will be speedily taken. 


THEKLA. 
His resolution will be speedily taken— 
O do not doubt of that !” 


The inevitable consequence arrives; the 


ominous dread in whose grasp her hope 
had so long lain shuddering, is fulfilled; 
the destiny closes upon her. 
guish and despair of parting from her, the 
mental vision of Max is clouded , 
longer distinguish the right way ; the voice 
of truth ceases for a moment to speak in 
his heart. 
to the maiden who stands calm, but broken- 


In the an- 


he can no 


In his wild agony, he appeals 


hearted before him. He commits the deci- 
sion of his conduct to her own feelings : 


“To this heart, 
To this unerring heart, will I submit it; 
Will ask thy love, which has the power to bless 
The happy man alone, averted ever 
From the disquieted and guilty,—canst thou 
Still love me if I stay ? Say that thou canst, 
And I’m the duke’s 





The whole of this scene is replete with 
the very deepest pathos; and it displays in 
its highest nobility, the character of the prin- 
cess. She is “meek and soft and maiden- 
like, but she is Friedland’s daughter,” and 
possesses a strength of soul kindred to his. 
The pomp and wild tumult of war are around 
her; her father is in danger, for the army is 
abandoning him; her mother stands in si- 
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lent anguish at her side; her lover, torn by 


THEKLA. 
conflicting feelings, in impetuous despair, Darkness will conceal us. 
looks to her for the decision of his fate. NEUBRUNN. 


The countess, whose pictures of grandeur} This rough tempestuous night— 
and royalty to be obtained have failed to 
move her, only tells her now to ‘think upon 
her father’’—as knowing that this brief ap- 
peal to her affections would avail more than 
all her former persuasions. But she hesi- 
tates not for an instant ; not though Max, 
painfully anticipating her sentence, assures 
her that he would act ** the human, not the 
great part’’—and evidently wishes that the 
decision could be such as would prevent 
their separation. She tells him to obey his 
first impulse; to separate his righteous 
cause from their unblessed one : 


THEKLA, 


Had he a soft bed 
Under the hoofs of his war-horses ?”? 



























Her sufferings, and the heroic firmness 
with which they are endured, produce an ef- 
fect almost painful; but her withdrawal 
from the scene is full of melancholy beauty. 
Madame de Stael says the French would ob- 
ject to a conclusion which left the fate of the 
heroine in uncertainty ; to German tastes it 
is admissible—for the Germans are more in- 
terested in feelings than events. Thekla 
has done with life; in the deep gloom that 
has clouded her reason, only one glimmer- 
ing of consolation is visible ; it beckons her 
on 


“Fulfil thy duty! I should ever love thee. 

Whate ’er thou hadst chosen, thou wouldst still have 
acted 

Nobly and worthy of thee~-but repentance 

Shall ne ’er disturb thy soul’s fair peace.” 


* Toa deep quiet—such as he has found.” 

We feel it right that she should not remain 
upon the scene till the close. She is borne 
away from the tempest of horror that forms 
the catastrophe. ‘The impersonation and 
pledge of her father’s better fortune, it is 
proper she should be removed when his 
good angel abandons him to his destruction. 
Her soul is filled with a feeling now become 
sacred and heavenly; the accumulation of 
blood and treachery is too horrible for the 
presence of a being like her. I know not 
where to match this last scene of the prin- 
cess ; it is so calmly characteristic. 

E. F. E. 


Then comes the sad—sad close. Max, 
forced from the side of his beloved by his cuir- 
assiers, rides forth half frenzied at their head ; 
resolved to court death, he throws himself 
with his men upon the Swedes at Neustadt, 
and finds the fate he sought. ‘The tidings of 
his death at first overpower the hapless maid- 
en; but her energies are not crushed; herfirst 
words on recovering from the deadly swoon 
into which she had sunk, are for the Swedish 
courier, whom she wishes to question of 
the particulars. Her mother and the coun- 
tess oppose this wish; but Wallenstein 
grants her request. She hears the circum- 
stances of her lover’s fall, in a scene as af- 
fecting as any within the whole range of 
tragedy ; the more touching as her woe is 
silent. Her resolution is taken to depart 
instantly to his grave, whither a nameless 
but irresistible impulse draws. ‘To the re- 
monstrances of her companion Lady Neu- 
brunn, she opposes only the unalterable re- 
solution of her despair. 


———— 


THE PATRIOT’S DEATH. 


‘ Joun CAMPBELL, a soldier of the Revolution, died 
at Piqua, Ohio, July 4th, 1838. During his sickness 
he expressed a wish to live till the anniversary of In- 
dependence. His prayer was heard, and while the 
procession was passing his house, he asked that the 
flag of the nation might be brought him. It was car- 
ried to him, and, while embracing it, he expired.’— 


Tue soldier on his couch, 


eo Saale With a quick and faltering breath, 

c . —s 

Your father’s rage Was quivering ’neath the icy touch 
THEKLA. 


, Of the hero’s conqueror, Death. 
That time is past— 


And now I fear no human being’s rage. Hark! To the listening ear, 


NEUBRUNN. The whispered prayer is borne, 
The sentence of the world—the tongue of calumny—- ‘God grant my spirit linger here 
THEKLA. Till my country’s natal morn.” 


Whom am I seeking ? Him who is no more. 

Am I then hastening to the arms—O God ! 

I haste but to the grave of the beloved ' 
NEUBRUNN. 

In the dark night time— 


The warrior lives. A scene as bright, 
Has met his lustrous eye again, 
As shone when for a freeman’s right 
He battled to the trumpet’s strain, 


Amid the dying and the slain, 
And thundering steeds, and sabre stroke, 
And furious columns’ charging shock, 
On Monmouth’s crimsoned plain, 


He hears the martial notes 
That roused his fiery zeal— 
The cannon’s roar from the distance floats, 
And the bugle’s echoing peal. 
A thousand voices sang 
The song of the brave and free ; 
‘Columbia, hail !’ through the welkin rang, 
‘Sweet land of liberty.’ 


Nearer the joyous people move, 
And nearer sounds the loud huzza; 
He sees Columbia’s flag above, 
Now proudly float, as when afar 
He watched its folds sweep like the star 
Of victory; heard the battle-cry, 
‘God and our Country !’ onward fly 
In many a field of war. 


The soldier raised his fainting head, 
Rekindled fire glowed in his breast: 

He spake, like spirit from the dead, 
His blessing and his last request. 


‘ Here bring your banner! let my eye 
Once look upon those stars again ; 
My lips once press, ere yet I die, 
A nation’s emblem free from stain.’ 
*Twas done ; upon his dying bed 
The soldier clasped that standard sheet: 
Wreathed with its stripes, his spirit fled 
The only foe it could not meet. 
His death, an enviable hour ; 
His life, an age of just renown ; 
His boyhood felt a tyrant’s power; 
His sinewy manhood struck it down. 
He lived a freeman, patriot died, 
And freedom’s shrine shall be his grave ; 
Statesmen shall humble there their pride, 
Beauty give tears, a sigh the brave. 


Cincinnati: O. 
—————. 
WOMAN’S SMILE. 


WHEN life’s brightest hopes are flinging 
On the heart their rainbow dyes, 

And the spirit’s chords are ringing 
With the wildest symphonies— 

Then if woman’s smile should greet thee 
Like a sunbeam from above, 

Countless dreams of bliss will meet thee, 
And thou It learn the lore of love. 


When the clouds are o’er us sweeping, 
And night gathers in our sky, 

\nd no hope is star-like keeping 
Vigil in its home on high— 
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Woman’s smile, oh then, can only 
Woo the spirit from its gloom, 

And lead our affections, lonely, 
Onward to a brighter doom. 


When we seek the field of glory, 
Burning for an honored name, 

And would shrine our deeds in story 
Deathless on the scroll of fame— 

Woman’s smile then beams, most brightly 
Cheering us as on we move, 

For Fame’s wreath is worn most lightly 
When it glads the lip of love. 


When in youth our barks are sailing 
Blithely on a summer sea, 
Or in Age each sense is failing 
And heeds not earth’s melody— 
Woman’s smile, still bright, is bending 
Bow like o’er each cloud’s dark form— 
The only flower whose bloom is blending 
With Life’s sunshine and its storm. 


em 


1 LOVE TO HEAR THEE SING THAT AIR 


I Love to hear thee sing that air 
Altho’ it makes me sad, 

For there are tones we may not hear 
And still the heart be glad ; 

It bids ten thousand secret thoughts, 
And smothered passions start, 

There is such power in olden notes 
To stir the human heart. 


Oh, there are thoughts I fain would crush, 
And feelings long suppress’d— 
Deep tones of Memory’s harp I’d hush 
In peacefulness to rest ; 
But these come back on airy wing 
With every note I hear, 
And yet I love to hear thee sing 
That old and mournful air. 


’ Tis strange that e’er so sweet a spell 
As thine, with such control, 

Should rouse the deepest thoughts that dwell 
Within the human soul,— 

That sounds so soft should bring again, 
With such surpassing power, 

Whole years of pleasure and of pain 
In one brief, passing hour. 


How softly swells cach rich note high— 
How soon ’thas ceased to play ! 

* Twas thus that came the years gone by, 
And thus they passed away ; 

Yet touch that mournful key again— 
E’en were my heart most glad, 


- I'd love to hear thee sing that strain 


Altho’ it makes me sad '— 
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SELECT MISCELLANY. 





THE DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLE. 


Tue June issue of the Christian Quarterly 
Review,*—a work that is scarcely behind any of 
our periodicals in learning and ability,—contains 
an article of much interest on the Progress of the 
Demecratic Principle. It is in the form of a 
review of De Tocquevitte’s work upon the 
United States, which it speaks of in terms of 
high, but well-merited eulogy. ‘* Before conclu- 
ding this article,’ says the writer, “it may 
he proper to say something respecting the spirit 
in which the book before us is written. This 
we are happy to pronounce, in the highest degree, 
liberal, unprejudiced, philosophical, and just. 
Though a foreigner, educated under the influence 
of institutions the farthest removed from our 
own, to all appearance he became thoroughly 
Americanized in his feelings the moment his 
feettouched our shores. From that time, through 
the whole progress of his observations, there is 
discernible no peevish caprice of temper at seeing 
the operation of new social principles, though 
their practical exhibitions were sometimes calcu- 
lated to call forth severe animadversion had he 
been disposed to indulge a captious disposition. 
Nor are there to be found any traces of narrow- 
mindedness, nor ebulitions of national antipathies, 
nor the discussion of a mere partizan to some 
particular class of political principles. He sinks 
every thing of this kind in the simple desire of 
knowing the, exact truth, and contemplates social 
and political phenomena on this side of the At- 
lantic, with a spirit as purely philosophical, as 
can be conceived.” 

This is high praise, yet is it deserved. ‘ De- 
mocracy in America” is unquestionably one of the 
most remarkable literary productions of the age ; 
and we rejoice that our reviewers, after their long 
silence, are at length disposed to do it justice. 
But we must pass from the observations upon Dre 
TocqueviLLe, to the matter of the writer which 

is relevant to the heading of these remarks. We 





*The Christian Quarterly Review. No. nel pp. 


168 8vo. Boston: Gould, Kendall and Lincoln. 


copy the article almost entire, in the first place 
because of the importance of the theme, and in 
the second, because we consider it in the main 
wisely, philosophically, and justly treated.—Ep. 
HeEspPERIAN. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE DEMOCRATIC PRIN- 
CIPLE. 


Ir is not our purpose to analyze this work, 
which would be no easy matter, were we 
to attempt it; nor would it be the most 
useful plan of a review, were we to succeed. 
In the following remarks, it is our purpose 
to show, from our own sources of illustra- 
tion, the progress of the democratic principle 
throughout Christendom,—the favorable ef- 
fects to be anticipated from it,—and then 
suggest some means suited to give it a right 
direction. 

It frequently happens, und the present is 
one of those cases, that, owing to the shape 
of political parties, certain words have ac- 
quired an accidental meaning, which the 
mention of them is sure to suggest to the 
mind. And so strong is the association 
formed between these words and their tran- 
sient signification, that it is nearly impossi- 
ble to employ them for the purpose of gene- 
ral discussion, because the hearer will be 
continually reverting to their meaning in 
caucuses and newspapers. ‘This remark is 
especially necessary, when the discussion 
is such as to require the frequent recurrence 
of the terms democracy, and democratic. 
Unfortunately, these words have acquired a 
party signification. ‘They now mean, what- 
ever is in fuvor of the present adminis- 
tration, as the term whig and its cognates 
are understood to mean whatever is opposed 
to those who are in power. All will, how- 
ever, be agreed in this, that these meanings 
are purely casual, growing out of those 
contingencies to which the political world 
is always subject. In its general sense, the 
term, democracy, means simply the sover- 

eignty of the people, as the source of all 
civil authority. 
28 
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There being then a meaning of the word, 
which is totally independent of the situation 
of political parties in this or any other 
country, and perfectly distinct from the fact, 
whether this or that man is seated in the 
presidential chair, we beg that to be consid- 
ered the sense of the term when used in this 
discussion. Far be it from us, to employ 
this review as an engine of party warfare. 
And we employ our pen, at this time, to 
write, not in the spirit of partisans, but 
rather in the tone of philosophers—not as 
those who confine their attention to a small 
section of the social cone, but as those who 
wish to contemplate the influence of the 
democratic principle upon mankind at large. 

To be convinced of the fact, that this reve- 
red principle is making steady progress in 
the world, we need only to cast our eyes 
over Christendom. We know of nothing, 
which is receiving fuller confirmation by the 
events that are brought to light every year. 
One can hardly open a newspaper, without 
gathering fresh evidence that the people are 
‘rising up as a great lion.”” They are 
beginning to understand as never before, the 
important doctrine that every man can best 
take care of his own interests and his own 
affairs. And, understanding it, they show 
a growing boldness and disposition to enforce 
its practice. ‘There is plainly, a new, and 
a widening, and a deepening current of free 
thought, flowing through the popular mind, 
before which oppression, and al] sorts of 
abuses of power, fall as if smitten by a 
supernatural arm. ‘There is a wide-spread 
conviction, fastened upon the people, that 
all men are essentially equal, that the rights 
of one are just as important as those of 
another, that the happiness of one is as dear 
as that of another, the liberty of one as 
precious, and the conscience of one as sacred 
and inviolate, as thatof another. Disciples 
to this creed are rapidly multiplying in every 
section of the christianized world. The 
people are every where awakening to the 
undeniable truth, that absolutely, all political 
power and authority rightfully emanates from 
them. ‘Themselves they consider as the 
only source whence these can flow, in opposi- 
tion to their flowing from one, as in an abso- 
lute monarchy; or their flowing from the 
few, as in an aristocracy. And in almost 
every country, in which these latter princi- 
ples are in vogue, or constitute the basis of 
government, there the democratic principle 
iS arraying itself in stern conflict with them. 
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Led on, as it seems to us, by a divine hand, 
the people are contending for, and establish- 
ing one after another, doctrines favorable to 
universal liberty ; and designed to place in 
every man’s hand,—be he ever so poor and 
humble,—that which is his birthright, the 
civil right of doing just as he pleases, pro- 
vided that he invade not the similar rights of 
his neighbor. With this only proviso, he 
is to form his own opinions upon polities, 
mature his own belief in religion, pursue his 
own business, make choice of his own pleas- 
ures, in one word, be the sole independent 
arbiter of his own conduct. ‘The people 
are steadily asserting their claim to govern 
themselves. And thus, if any tax is needed, 
they insist upon the right of saying how 
much shall be levied. If any law is to be 
passed, they declare that their influence 
shall be felt, directly or indirectly, in passing 
it. Ifany groundless change be made in the 
leading principles of those who administer 
the affairs of state, they assert their privi- 
lege to speak in loud tones through the ballot 
box, and thus designate others to succeed 
the offenders against the popular will. Sue- 
cess, indeed, has not invariably crowned 
theseefforts. Oppressionstillexists ; abuses 
are yet numerous. Much remains to be 
done. But, generally, the people are becom- 
ing fully aware of their prerogatives, and 
feel disposed to stand by them manfully. 
What we have now stated, as generally 
descriptive of the progress which the dem- 
ocratic principle is making in the christian- 
ized world, must agree, we think, with every 
reader’s observation. Were it necessary, it 
would be easy to establish all that has been 
said. Were we to consult the leading jour- 
nals of the times, we should be continually 
reminded of the great fact, that, whereas 2 
few centuries since, governments were cat- 
ried on mainly by court intrigues, and the 
cabals of prime ministers and royal favorites, 
whose machiavelian tortuosity the people 
could not trace, and whose dark meaning 
they could not fashion, now it is necessary 
that ‘* prince encounter prince, state encoun- 
ter state, and faction contend with faction, 
on the broad arena of representative cham- 
bers, and through the open controversies of 
an unsparing press.’’ . Intrigues in courts 
and cabinets there may be yet, but they are 
frank in their nature, and impotent in their 
result, as compared with the dark, and 
compliéated, and perilous machinations of 
former times, when the dearest interests of 
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the people were managed by a few favorites 
of the king, whose chief aim, like Mirabeau’s, 
consisted in making words the disguise of 
their thoughts, and thus, effectually, hiding 
their measures fromthe public eye. But the 
age for conducting the affairs of state in 
knavish darkness is gone. The time for 
governing a nation by secret cabal is past. 
There is a spirit abroad that demands every 
thing relative to government to be done in 
open day. And the main cause of this 
change is, of course, attributable to the 
ascendancy of popular control, the vigilance 
of the press, the publicity of all state docu- 
ments, and above all, the necessity there is, 
of fighting every political battle before the 
eyes of the people, either on the floor of a 
house of representatives, or, as before ob- 
served, through the columns of a perfectly 
free and unshackled press. 

If, now, from these observations of a gen- 
eral nature, we turn our attention to those 
political events which have been taking place 
in the several parts of the christianized 
world, we shall see, still more clearly, the 
progress of the democratic principle. And 
first, let us look at France. Not more than 
a century since, the people of that empire 
may be said to have enjoyed hardly any 
rights at all, being in the condition of an 
humble, oppressed, ignorant, slavish peas- 
antry. They regarded the government much 
as they would some mysterious object, which 
must be contemplated with awe, and spoken 
of only in whispers ; and well they might, 
for the Bastile then stood, and kings could 
be influenced to decide the fate of their 
subjects by royal courtesans, like Madame 
Pompadour. Political opinions and religious 
belief were all made ready to hand; and 
were to be received by the people, just as 
if they had neither understanding nor con- 
science. When they saw a noble, they 
looked upon him as one who had a kind of 
right from heaven to enjoy distinguished 
privileges and monopolies; and if they raised 
their thoughts from the nobility, astep higher, 
to the throne, their idea of the king was that 
of a being to whom God had mysteriously 
but expressly given power to reign over 
them, and treat them pretty much as he 
pleased. To show how insensible men 
may become to their rights and dignity, 
it is remarked by some writer, that at the 


time of Louis XIV., it was quite common 
for the French people to boast themselves 
the subjects of a king who had unlim- 

























ited power over their lives and property. 


If we compare such a degraded political 


condition with that which is now presented 
in France, we cannot fail to see proofs of a 
most gratifying change, nor help being struck 
with the progress of the democratic prinei- 
ple. 
know, when amid the appalling scenes of the 
French revolution, the principle of popular 
rights first grappled with the despotic and 
monarchical principle. 
ular fury dashed high and wildly against the 
throne, till they swept it entirely away. 
The conflict between the spirit of liberty 
and the spirit of oppression was dreadfully 
fierce. 
of mind with mind, such an intense and 
glowing heat was generated, as to light up 
the flames of a wide-spread civil war. 
was it extinguished, till for many years it 
had burnt fiercely as the fires of Etna. 
was an evil, no doubt, which, as philanthro- 
pists, we shall always deplore. 
have been necessary to the breaking down 
of that despotism, against which the people 
struggled so hard. 


The people had hard work, we all 


The waves of pop- 


And on it went, fill in the friction 


Nor 
This 


Still it may 


But not to detain the reader on this point, 


we merely observe that the democracy of 
France, asis well known, triumphed. They 
established the doctrine, that the people 


were to have an influence in the government. 


They compelled the adoption of the repre- 
sentative system. 
shackles of the press. 
acknowledgment of liberty of conscience. 
True, this part ofthe reform was not thorough, 
since the government still claim the right of 


They partially broke the 
They procured the 


paying the clergy out of the funds raised 
by taxes, instead of leaving the people to 
pay voluntarily for their religious instrue- 
tion. Yet religious liberty did make along 
stride, as compared with the insufferable 
tyranny formerly exercised, since now the 
people are not obliged to embrace any par- 
ticular faith. This is a matter left entirely 
to their option. But we have not told all 
they did. ‘They also smote to the ground 
the claims of the privileged orders to a great 
extent, and, by abolishing the principle of 
hereditary descent in the nobility, for ever 
and effectually prevented that class from 
acquiring an overgrown, and exorbitant pow- 
er. In France, then, the democracy have 
been pushing their claims with great success. 
In that land, free principles received an 
impulse from the conqueror at Austerlitz, 
which insures their future triumph. Let 
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us ask, will not this triumph be hastened| If we now direct our eye to events of a 
by the grand funeral obsequies which a whole | political nature, we shall see the growing 
nation are preparing to pay to this hero’s| ascendancy of popular control as strikingly 
bones, when they land from St. Helena? | illustrated. ‘Thus, the English have fought 
Let us now glance our eye at England.|their way to almost universal suffrage, 
Our limits forbid our going back to the time|'They have demolished the rotten borough 
of Elizabeth’s reign, when the spirit of| system, which gave to the crown and nobility 
popular liberty began to spread like an elec-| an enormous power at elections, and made 
tric fluid through the nation, and soon “‘ burst] the elective franchise an empty blessing, 
forth in the storm and thunder of the civil] By its destruction, they are enabled to make 
wars.’’ All we shall attempt, therefore, | their influence felt in every House of Com- 
will be a mere allusion to the several steps|mons. Norcan thatbranch ofthe legislature 
which mark the progress of the democratic] hereafter help being thoroughly popular. 
principle in the land of Cromwell and of} Not content however, with these triumphs 
Pym. of democracy, the people are at this moment 
The democracy of England have been| demanding annual parliaments, and absolute- 
demanding one thing after another, eversince|ly free suffrage. But they do not confine 
the revolution which demolished the throne | their attention to the legislature. Witness 
of Charles. And, as they are celebrated in| the prostration of the East India monopoly. 
history for wielding a very strong arm, they | Behold them at work, in assemblies of twenty 
have seldom, or never failed to secure, even-| thousand, to prevent the operatives from 
tually, what they have claimed. Among| being oppressed and ground by their employ- 
their leading demands, was that of liberty|ers. At one of these popular meetings, the 
of conscience, which they obtained partially, | sentiment announced from the hustings was 
when the principle of dissent from the estab-| this, ‘That in the fair land of merry Eng- 
lished church was allowed. But it was not} land, it could not be the will of a just Proy- 
satisfactory to them. ‘They relished not} idence, that vast numbers shoud labor hard 
what was odiously attached to this privilege, | from morning to night, and yet starve.” 
viz: the law compelling them to aid in| This sentiment we think true, and fear only 
defraying the expenses of a costly, yea,|lest by some crafty demagogues it should be 
gorgeous religious establisliment,from which| pushed so far as to become agrarianism. 
they derived no benefit whatever. ‘The| Behold them, still farther, putting down the 
British democracy have always eyed this| cruel custom of impressing seamen for the 
odious law with indignation, and have long| supply of the British navy: and declaring, 
been virtuously laboring to have it abolished. | in the most impressive manner, that no man 
And there can be no doubt of their final} should be torn ruthlessly from his family 
success. Measures more decisive against it| and driven off to sea, against his will, any 
are adopted every year, till now the question | more than he should be forced to work in 
has been carried to the ballot-box; which| the mines, or do any thing else contrary to 
in our view will render one or the other of| his free choice. 
two things certain—the annulling of the law,|_ Having dwelt so long upon England and 
or the fall of the establishment. France, it will be necessary to pass over the 
Connected with this, the people of Eng-| other portions of Christendom more hastily. 
land have pressed other points with great| Indeed, a cursory glance is all we shall aim 
vigor and success. ‘Thus they have procu-| at, and all that will be important, since the 
red the abolition of those laws which obliged | popular condition of the countries above- 
them to be married by clergymen not of| mentioned, added to that of our own land, 
their own faith. And now they are loudly | must forever give a decided tone to all the 
demanding, that all disabilities to a Dissen-| rest of the civilized world. As it regards 
ter’s joining the universities of Oxford and Spain, there prevailed in that country, from 
Cambridge, arising from religious belief,| the peace at Paris among the allied powers, 
shall be done away. They stigmatize it as|a disposition highly favorable to the people, 
an unrighteous law, and contrary to that| on the part of the Cortes. Our authority 
liberty of conscience which is a Briton’s| for this is the character of the constitution 


birthright. Hence, they are bringing against| then given to tie Spaniards. A writer,” 
it a force, before which it is already tottering, eo - 
and must sooner or later fall. 





* Europe, by a Citizen of the United States 
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years subsequent to the close of the French 
revolution, says, *‘ The essential excellence 
of the Spanish constitution, the quality that 
makes it dear to the friends of liberty, and 
odious to the partisans of arbitrary power, 
is its honesty. Itis, what it professes to be, 
a real representative government; and is 
not, like some others that bear the name, a| 
mere mockery and pageant, more abhorrent 
to an independent mind than tyranny in a 
plain, unsophistocated shape, because insult- 
ing as well as oppressive.”’ ‘This places 
beyond a doubt the fact, that in Spain, and 
probably the same is equally true of Portu- 
gal, there has been long at work the princi- 
ple of popular advancement, though the 
civil wars, which a just Providence is 
permitting to desolate those lands, are suffi- 
cient to deter us from depending upon any 
illustrations drawn from thence, in favor of 
the progress of popular sentiments. But 
that a strong love of freedom forms one of 
the elements now at work in Spain, to pro- 
duce the violent political agitations, of which 
that country is the theater, seems to us 
evident, from the manner in which spiritual 
despotism has been uprooted from its deep 
foundations. We refer to the demolition of 
the convents, the confiscation of their estates, 
and the dispersion of their inmates, who 
have not seldom met with a speedy death 
from the hands of the enraged populace. 
We view such an act, on the part of the 
people, as a sure index of their aversion to 
all despotism, and the means of acuminating 
their hatred to it when exhibited by their 
political rulers. 

In many other parts of continental Eu- 
rope, the people, at least, are making constant 
progress In correct views of popular govern- 
ment, though they have not yet succeeded 
in pushing such principles through to all 
their practical results. How loudly and| 
unremittingly have most of the German 
States, since 1815, been demanding consti- 
tutions and popular representation! And, 
though kings, and electors, and countless 
dukes, have attempted to beguile their sub- 





———— 


jects, by conceding to them the form of| judicial, literary, and political. 


popular representation without the reality, 
by so constituting their legislative bodies 
that the people’s representative shall have 
more honor than power, while the prince, 
knights, higher clergy, and other privileged 
orders, shall be able to carry all their meas- 
ures; still, this very course only serves to 
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give the popular will a more determined 
character of resistance, which causes it to 
burst forth on every occasion that is even 
slightly auspicious. A revolution favorable 
to freedom, in any state in Europe, is instant- 
ly followed in the manner of an earthquake, 
by a shaking of thrones, from the Adriatic 
to the Baltic. Bavaria, Baden, Hanover, 
Brunswick, the two Hesses, Saxony, both 
the kingdom and the duchies, Wirtemburg, 
and many smaller states, have already suc- 
ceeded in obtaining constitutions; and yet 
the intrigues of their sovereigns to destroy 
the efficiency of these constitutions have 
driven the people almost to madness, as the 
outbreakings of popular fury in Saxony, 
Hesse, Brunswick and Hanover fearfully 
show. Atthis moment, there is a struggling 
for religious liberty in all Germany, which 
indicates clearly, that the democratic princi- 
ple is working deeply in the hearts of the 
people. 

Let us now come to our own shores. 
And here, the first thing which arrests our 
attention, is the recent contest in Canada. 
We pretend not to pronounce any opinion 
upon the merits of the question at issue, 
which brought upon that country the horrors 
of acivil war. All that need be said here 
is, that the Canadian struggle was plainly 
the democratic principle arrayed against the 
monarchical. And the fact, that such aban- 
doned, unprincipled and cowardly leaders 
were able to arouse the people so generally 
against the British authority, only shows 
how strong must have been their spirit of 
liberty, and how deep their hatred to what 
they ever supposed to be oppression. Had 
this not been the case, such military leaders 
could never have stirred the Canadians to 
action, under such forlorn and desperate 
circumstances. 

Crossing the St. Lawrence into our own 
country, we have need only to cast our eye 
around us, to behold the most striking exhi- 
bitions of the progress of popular ascendancy 
in America. We can take only a hasty 
glance. Herethe democratic principle enters 
into every institution, civil, religious, social, 
It is at the 
basis of our town, county, state, and general 
governments; and pervades every thing, 
from the peity office of a town clerk, to 
that of the chief magistrate of the United 
States. Nothing escapes its all-reaching, 
all-penetrating, all-controlling influence. Of 
this, no better illustration can be furnished, 
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than the late proclamation of the President, 
with reference to the Canadian rebellion. 
It must be allowed, we think, to be a docu- 
ment breathing most of the tone of persua- 
sion of any ever yetissued, by any executive, 
in any country, in any age. And in this 
light it may be viewed, as showing the 
progress of that spirit among the people, 
which aims at entire independence, and 
claims a supremacy for the popular will, 
that justifies its being approached by advi- 
sory proclamations, instead of imperial edicts 
or ukases. 

According to the purpose announced at 
the opening of this discussion, we shall now 
mention some of the favorable results to be 
anticipated from the prevalence of that prin- 
ciple whose progress we have endeavored 
to illustrate. 

Among these, the first that occurs to our 
minds is, the ameliorating of the human 
condition, 7. e. the diffusion of the comforts 
and conveniences of life, and placing within 
reach of ail/ the ordinary means of happiness. 
This is one of the effects to be confidently 
expected. In countries where the govern- 
mentis thorougly popular and the institutions 
purely democratic, there may not be as many 
overgrown fortunes and princely estates 
amassed and perpetuated; but there will be 
whatis far better, a more generalcompetency, 
and a more equal distribution of wealth. 
The means of rearing a family respectably, 
and comfortably, and usefully, will be placed 
within the reach of ordinary talent and a 
healthy, thrifty industry. In such countries, 


there may not be as many institutions of 


learning immensely endowed, too often 
the nest of drones, though frequently fur- 


nishing places of retired study to men of 


rare genius, and decided talent ;—and hence 
there will not be as many deeply learned 
scholars and philosophers ; but there will be 
a larger number of colleges, where the 
elements of scienee are well taught, and 
where instruction may be afforded so cheap 
as to be within the reach of the sons of our 
poorest farmers and mechanics. If, then, 
fewer men of great knowledge are reared, 


far more will be found in possession of 


general and valuable information, and capable 
by their mental discipline, of thinking and 
acting for themselves, upon the subjects 
offered to their notice as republican citizens. 
There may not be as much science accumu- 
lated in any single individual, but the mass 
of available intelligence distributed among 
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the whole people will be much greater. A 
few minds will notstand in solitary grandeur, 
towering above the rest like pyramids, but 
there will be more equality of attainment; 
and thus, what is lostin hight and majesty, 
will be gained in length and breadth. And 
this we cannot help thinking far more desj- 
rable and useful. Just as a fertile plain is 
more valuable for the purpose of tillage, than 
some Alpine mountain, whose top is lost in 
the clouds, or ** toying with the sun ;”’ but 
whose sides are generally barren and unpro- 
ductive. Itssublimity may please our taste, 
but its rocks and gravel will not yield us 
food. 

Further, in such a country, where the 
popular will is ascendant, there may not be 
as many gorgeous palaces, and solemn cas- 
tles, and magnificent temples. ‘There may 
not be as many splendid specimens of archi- 
tecture. Such a building as St. Peter’s 
at Rome, or the Tuileries at Paris, or the 
imperial palace at St. Petersburg, would 
never have been reared in countries where 
democracy reigned. We may be assured 
of this. So, also, there may not be as many 
colossal statues, monumental columns, and 
stately pillars erected, at huge cost, to com- 
memorate battles and victories. But, in the 
absence of all these,—which are to be reck- 
oned among the luxuries of life, which are 
usually wrung out of the people by the 
sweat of their brow, and, after all add very 
little to the aggregate of human happiness, 
—in the absence of these we say, we shall be 
sure to find neat places of worship, instead of 
huge cathedrals, comfortable dwellings in- 
stead of magnificent palaces and baronial 
mansions. We shall be sure to find a 
general appearance of thriftiness and honest 
independence, instead of a few cases o! 
prodigious opulence, surrounded by a thous- 
and cases of miserable, squalid poverty. 

And how much more agreeable to the 
moral taste of the philanthropist and Chris- 
tian, is the aspect of things produced by the 
democratic principle than its opposite! 
How much better is it, that instead of over- 
grown and stupendous fortunes, perpetuated 
here and there, wealth should be more 
equally divided, according to the ratio of 2 
man’s talent to acquire it ; that estates should, 
moreover, be of a size sufficient to enable 4 
man to bring up a family, and give his chil: 
dren.a solid education, and clothe them 
respectably ? Who, as he travels. through 


this country, will mourn the absence of 
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splendid ducal palaces, and public buildings 
of costly grandeur, if he sees in every direc- 
tion comfortable dwellings, and the marks 
of a steady, thrifty independence? Who 
would not rather see many commodious 
places of worship, than a solitary, sumptu- 
ous minister? Who would not prefer the 
diffusion of knowledge among the people, 
sufficient for their wants as intelligent and 
immortal beings, to having an immense 
amount of learning stored up in a few minds, 
while the great majority are kept in igno- 
rance ? 

This contrast is decidedly in favor of the 
democratic principle, because it shows that 
its direct and necessary tendency is to ame- 
liorate the human condition, by placing what 
is really essential to happiness within reach 
of the majority. ‘To every philanthropist, 
this must be a gratifying truth; to every 
Christian, a matter of devout praise; to 
every republican, a theme of honest exulta- 
tion. Cold, then, must be the heart, narrow 
and selfish the mind, that can look with 
indifference on these humanizing effects 
produced by popular ascendancy; hyper- 
critical and fastidious, if not unchristian, the 
taste which can find fault in the captious 
spirit of a Cooper, in his last works,—that 
literary Ishmaelite,—because we have not 
on these democratic shores so much show, 
and pomp, and splendor, as exists in old 
monarchical countries; and fail to see, or 
refuse to acknowledge, how immensely the 
absence of these is counterbalanced by ‘ great 
and generally diffused blessings.”’ 

Another result, to be reasonably anticipa- 
ted from the prevalence of the democratic 
principle, is, the suppression of war. ‘This 
isa game that kings play at, not the people, 


and the reason that the former are so fond of 


it, and plunge so readily into it, is their being 
placed in a position which exposes them to 
all the bad passions that drive armies to the 
battle-field, while they feel few of those 
counteracting restraints which they would 
experience, were their own persons more 
exposed to danger. It is an easy matter to 
situpon a throne, rioting in luxury, clad in 
purple and faring sumptuously every day ; 
elated with the pride of power, and intoxica- 
ted with the fumes of flattery ; surrounded 
by an obsequious court, and instigated by 
ambitious generals; it is easy under such 
circumstances, to fly into a royal passion at 













the orders that set an army in motion. 


Wonderfully fine and amusing is it, fora 
crowned head to review his troops, and see 
their bristling bayonets glittering in the sun, 
and hear the martial music, the ‘ pealing 
fife and stirring drum,”’ and then retire to his 
velvet couch, and read, amid the pomp and 
splendor of regal magnificence, the bulletins 
that announce victory after victory. But he 
sees not the gory field, and streams empur- 
pled with blood; he sees not the mangled 
bodies, nor the scattered limbs; he sees not 
cannon balls burying themselves in human 
flesh, nor whole regiments mowed down at 
every fresh roar of artillery ; he hears not 
the choking cry, the embittered sob, the 
agonizing wail of those who long to die, 
but cannot; he hears none of the groans that 
are wafted over a field uf carnage; he goes 
not to the hospital to behold the mutilated 
masses of flesh, which are called men, but 
which have lost almost every vestige of the 
human form. Above, all, a king feels. no 
danger of being himself the subject of all 
this horrid suffering, the victim of suchdread 
cruelty. But the people see, and hear, and 
feel, all this. They know on whom the 
tug of war must come, if the banners are 
unfurled for conflict. ‘They know at whose 
breasts the deadly musket will be aimed, and 
by whom the sufferings, and toil, and want 
must beendured. ‘They know whose blood 
must flow, and who must fill the gory bed. 
They know who have got, in the end, to 
pay for the immense expenditure of war, 
and by whose sweat and labor, these gigantic 
losses are to be made up, and-from whose 
hands taxes are to be wrung to defray the 
expenses of this kingly amusement. And, 
knowing this, will they be forward to bare 
their breasts to the steel in this thankless 
game? Whenthe governmentis ae 


popular, the questions of peace and war 


must be settled by the people’s representa- 
tives, and will they delegate men who will 
be disposed to plunge the people into the 
odious business of fighting? Far from it. 
The democracy hate war, unless in cases of 
absolute necessity. ‘They care not to be 
torn from their wives and sisters, except 
when patriotism demands it, to ward off the 
aggressor, and prevent oppression. They 
are not liable to the imperious passions that 
swell the bosoms of kings, nor tothe vanity 


of thinking that an imsult, or diplomatic . 


imagined injuries, and forthwith declare war, | peccadillo, can be washed out only by an 


and make-out a campaign on papery.and give 


effusion of human blood. They pretend 
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not to any such chivalry as this. They 
prefer the quiet and peace of their own 
cheerful homes,- the smiles of their wives 
and children, the enjoyment of their inno- 
nocent pleasures, the pursuits of their busi- 
ness, and all those domestic delights that 
cluster round the fireside of a well-regulated 
family. While in the fruition of this pure 
happiness, and having it in their power to 
say whether they will resign it or not, will 
they exchange it for the hardships of the 
camp, the bustle, din and perils of war, the 
horrors and carnage of battle, and the shock 
of arms? Such a choice will never be 
made by the people ; nor will they suffer 
themselves to be forced into it, when the 
democratic principle has gained its rightful 
ascendancy. 

It only remains to suggest a word or two 
on the means of perpetuating the progress 
of enlightened democracy, and giving it a 
right impulse. One of these means is the 
diffusion of scriptural knowledge. There 
is no book in any language, which so effec- 
tually secures the interests of the people, as 
the New ‘Testament. The strain of its 
superlative teaching is always in support of 
thepopularrights. Its principles arethrough- 
out irreconcilably opposed to tyranny and 
oppression. Its pages reiterate the senti- 
ment of man’s essential equality ; leading 
our minds constantly upward to that high 
range of contemplation, which places us all, 
rich and poor, all of every grade, social, 
political, and intellectual, on a perfect level 
before that Being, in whose presence every 
human distinction vanishes. In one word, 
though it does not interfere with existing 
governments, but on the contrary enjoins 
submission to them, it breathes the spirit 
of true enlightened democracy, in allits parts. 
What could more justly lay claim to this 
praise than the principle so frequently taught, 
that we are to regard every man as our broth- 
er; and that, viewing him in this light, we 
are to do to him, as we would wish him to 
doto us? ‘This is one of the corner stones 
of democracy, sufficient to defend it against 
the imperious claims of aristocratic pride, 
and the encroachments of monarchy and 
despotism. Let-all imbibe this principle, 
and what we have been contemplating as 
making progress, will soon be gloriously 
consummated. Were further encomium 
necessary upon the New Testament, as to 
its republican tendency, we might add, that 
the great Personage who shines throughout 


the book, like a superior orb, and “ from 
which the lesser stars revolving in their 
golden urns, draw light,’ that Being who 
gives the tone and character of the book, 
cherished the interests of the people. Hence, 
the commonclasses heard him gladly. With 
them he mostly mingled in social intercourse, 
Among them he chose his most intimate 
friends. Out of their ranks he called the 
men who were to propagate his doctrines, 
On them heleaned to accomplish his great pur- 
pose ofbenevolence. His conduct, through- 
out, was strongly tinctured with the spirit 
of enlightened democracy. It is not meant, 
that he favored any political creed, or 
arrayed himself as a partisan to any political 
question, but that his sympathies were inva- 
riably with the people ; his influence steadily 
exerted to raise, instruct, and benefit them; 
and his sternest rebukes administered to 
those who would mislead, injure, and oppress 
them. Sucha book would naturally breathe 
into its readers a spirit favorable to popular 
ascendancy. Such has always been its 
effect. When its pages have been accessi- 
ble to the common people, then they have 
risen in character, made progress in intelli- 
gence, acquired social and political power, 
before which the time-honored and venerable 
pillars of tyranny and oppression have crum- 
bled. Of this, history gives many exam- 
ples. Let that book, then, be studied by 
every republican, as the best means of com- 
pleting the triumph of true, enlightened 
democracy. 

Another means, which, while it accelerates 
the progress of the democratic principle, 
will promote also its healthy growth, is a 
disposition among those who are highest 
upon the social cone to level upwards, a 
the same time that those who are beneath 
them, are leveling downwards. Both of 
these processes ought to be consentaneous. 
In that way only, can the point of general 
equality of conditions, towards which every 
thing is tending, be reached in safety. That 
it will be reached somehow, no doubt can 
exist. ‘The movement in that direction, 
which is making in society, is just as steady 
as the wheeling of Jupiter in his orbit, and 
as irresistible. This is partially shown by 
the illustrations already employed, and if 
our limits allowed, it might have been show? 
to be the lesson which history has been 
teaching us, ever since the Reformation. 
From its pages, we should learn, that all the 
great changes and remarkable events, that 
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have occurred subsequently to that time, 
have been so many tributaries to the stream 
that is bearing mankind onward on its broad 
bosom, to a state of substantial equality. 
To put a stop, therefore, to this tendency, 
is beyond the power of any human arm. 
It has acquired too prodigious a momentum, 
from the accumulated impulses of centuries, 
to be now arrested. ‘* fo some,” says 
Tocqueville, **it may appear to be a novel 
accident, which, as such, may still be check- 
ed ; to others it seems irresistible, because it 
is the most uniform, the most ancient, and 
the most permanent tendency, which is to 
be found in history.”’ In another place, he 
says, ‘* he various occurrences of national 
existence have every where turned to the 
advantage of democracy ; all men have aided 
itby their exertions, those who have intention- 
ally labored in its cause, and those who have 
serveditunwittingly ; those who have fought 
for it, and those who have declared themselves 
itsopponents, have all been driven alongin the 
same track, have all laboredto one end, some 
ignorantly, and some unwillingly; all have 
been blind instruments in the hands of God. 

Hence, the question is not, whether this 
principle shall go on, and attain the end 
towards which it is advancing ; but how that 
end shall be reached, consistently with the 
best interests of all, ‘This is the great prob- 
lem to be solved, and its happy solution 
will depend much upon a disposition reli- 
giously pursued, among the higherclasses, to 
elevate their inferiors. However elevated 
their own position, there is some round of 
the social ladder, on which they must meet 
their brethren who are lower down. ‘This 
is a matter of imperious necessity. By 
proper efforts, they who possess the wit and 
the learning, the elegance and the refinement, 
the influence and the power, of society, may 
cause the point where they shall shake hands 
with those who are deprived of thei: advan- 
tages, to be much higher, than if that affair 
be left entirely to the choice of the latter. 
To them, it ought not, of course, to be left. 
But what is said, is, that they will assert 
the privilege of choosing where: the level 
shall be, unless there be a good-natured 
compromise between the opposing social 
forces. By such compromise, the tendency 
to essential equality of condition, which is 
Impressed upon mankind like a law of their 
nature, will not only be promoted, but also 
at the same time, be wisely modified and 
intelligently directed. 








It is in vain for the refined, the polished, 
and the enlightened, to spurn this sentiment. 
As to its particular application in given 
instances, they will indeed be the best judges. 
The general principle is all that is here 
maintained, viz., that they who have light 


}and knowledge, and are bountifully favored 


with the richest gifts of Heaven, are called 
upon by the equalizing tendencies of soci- 
ety, to sheda kindly and silent influence 
upon those below them. Imparting of their 
mental and moral riches, is the duty to 
which they are summoned. And it is an 
employment of the highest dignity. To 
encourage them in it, they have the ex- 
ample of the noblest minds and most 
exalted characters that ever adorned our 
pases Fs Ps * 

Let not our readers infer from the rather 
laudatory air with which we have spoken of 
democracy, that we belong to the class of 
ultra-liberalists, or that our pages are to be 
devoted to promote that extreme of freedom 
which borders upon licentiousness. It is 
our resolute determination to steer clear of 
all ultraism, both in politics and religion. 
And thus in the progress of free principles, 
we are ready to admit that we see great 
evils rising to view. Of these none can be 
more deeply aware than ourselves. But 
we feel disposed to set them down, either 
as ills to be expected in a formative state of 
society, whatever be its form of government, 
or as illustrations of the great compensatory 
law of providence, by which God ‘sets one 
thing over against another.’’ In_ spite, 
however, of all these drawbacks, we are 
heartily disposed to range ourselves under 
the banner of freedom, and maintain, to 
the extent of our feeble ability, the cause of 
the people. 


ee 


RELIGION AND LOVE. 


REicIon is never too little for us; it 
satisfies all the desires of the soul. Love 
is but an atom of it, consuming and con- 
sumed by the stubble on which it falls. 
But when it rests upon the gods, it partakes 
of their nature, in its essence pure and 
eternal. Love indeed works great miracles. 
As in the Ocean that embraces the Earth, 
whatever is sordid is borne away and disap- 
pears in it, so the flame of Love purifies 
the temple it burns in. 
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proprietors ; but very few are able to pre- 
serve a style of living corresponding with 
the grandeur of their dwellings. More fre. 
quently upon entering these palaces, the 
visiter will pass through long suites of lofty 
rooms with richly painted walls and bright 
ly-tiled floors—cold, bare and deserted. In 
some distant chamber, perchance, he will 
find the occupant seated in a massive old 
chair, a deer skin beneath his feet, and his 
snuff-box in hand—pondering upon the 
chances of some proposed game at hazard, 
or the best manner of once more evading 
some long deferred obligation. It would 
rouse the very hearts of the old nobility to 
catch a glimpse of some of their proud abodes, 
and see halls adorned with the richest 
frescoes and marbles, tenanted by the 
most plebeian citizens, converted into ma 
gazines for foreign merchants, or consigned 
to the destructive hand of abandonment and 
Geeeees *: 44 

‘¢ Comer from the new world !”’ said the 
Count to Frazier (playfully yet with earnest- 
ness,) ** where the enervating civilization of 
Europe has not yet triumphed, stand with 
me in the embrasure of this window, and I 
will read you a ball-room homily. Fifty 
years since, the female portion of the nobili- 
ty of which these are seions, were almost 
entirely uneducated in aught save what are 
called accomplishments. Many could neith- 
er read nor write. Now in some respects 
there is an improvement ; in others a decline. 
Scarcely one of these lovely hypocrites pre- 
tends to respect her marriage vows. That 
queenly form in white is the Duchess of 
A ; the young man vivaciously per- 
forming a lover’s part beside her is the Mar- 
quis , who a twelvemonth since married 
that pale dark-eyed lady who is coquetting 
with the Duke of A . The twoare not 
estranged, for they never had a feeling in 
common, except the desire to combine their 
incomes by marriage, that they might more 
freely follow their respective pleasures. Saw 
you ever such a magnificent set of diamonds 
as those in the hair of the Countess of ——! 
They are taken out of pawn for the occa- 
sion atan enormousexpense. There is not 
a more gorgeous costume in the room than 
that Prince is now displaying. Its 
purchase will cost him a year’s support, an 
swell the long list of his debts. I see your 
eye wanders to that thoughtful-looking youth 

*Copy-tight. 1 vol. 12mo. Philadelphia: Lea and | Standing near the grave officer. They are 
Blanchard. Cincinnati: Alex. Flash. 1839. father and son. The father derives his sup 

































SICILY. 


ISABEL; OR SICILY. A PILGRIMAGE. BY HENRY 
T. TUCKERMAN.* 


THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. 


Few evidences of decay are more striking 
than those which mark the estates and ar- 
rangements of an impoverished nobility. A 
ruin that speaks of a bygone people, how- 
ever it may awaken reflection, calls for little 
exertion of sympathy. ‘Those to whose 
pride or comfort it originally ministered, 
have long since departed. ‘There is no lone 
member of the race to sigh over the ashes of 
past magnificence. ‘The material fabric has 
survived its founder, and, in its ivy-buried 
ruins, serves but to remind us of antiquity. 
It is otherwise with the memorials of less 
ancient times. We cannot see the descen- 
dant of a once wealthy nobility, lingering 
about the time-worn and poverty-stricken 
home of his fathers, without a keen sense 
of the vanity of human grandeur. We can- 
not witness the vain struggles of a penny- 
less nobleman to preserve the appearance 
of ancient splendor, without realizing the 
changeful moods of fortune. And when 
something of high and chivalrous sentiment 
ennobles the unfortunate inheritor of a title 
without the means of supporting its dignity, 
our compassion is instinctively awakened. 
We feel something of that pity which the 
tale of young Ravenswood’s bitter reveries 
in the deserted mansion of his ancestors, 
excites in the breast. ‘There is a strong ap- 
peal to our feelings in the sight of one who, 
with the ambition, has outlived the glory 
of his house. Although the aggravation of 
elevated feelings may not often increase the 
mortification of the poor nobility of the 
island; yet many evidences of their fallen 
lot are observable in Sicily. As the stran- 
ger threads the crowded thoroughfares of 
Palermo, he continually sees the high fronts 
of palaces blackened by age. Iron-wrought 
balconies. protrude from the spacious win- 
dows, and tufts of weed or lines of mould 
mdicate the ravages of neglect. Some of 
these extensive buildings are tenanted by a 
seore of families who occupy the different 
ranges of apartments, while others are still 
inhabited by the descendants of the original 
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port solely from his commission. The lat- 
ter at the university of Pisa, where he was 
educated, contracted a strong friendship with 
some young Brazilians overflowing with the 
love of liberty. ‘Their views were enthusi- 
astically adopted by their Sicilian friend. 
He returned an ardent republican, and his 
poor father is in continual dread lest by 
some unguarded expression he should incur 
the displeasure of government, and lose the 
old gentleman his office and his family their 
only resource. His son himself fears it, 
and petitions to go to England where he 
may enjoy his liberal principles in peace. 
But, glance over the whole room. Of all 
these young men, some of whom wear so 
spirited a bearing, scarcely one knows any 
higher ambition than the temporary distinc- 
tions which an occasion like this can grati- 
fy. Among the whole circle of these wo- 
men you can with difficulty find one de- 
serving of the office or capable of the duties 
ofa mother. And what better can you ex- 
pect in a country where the legitimate ob- 
jects of reverence—parents and priests—set 
an undisguised example of libertinism? Is 
not the unavoidable consequence among the 
higher ranks——practical atheism? Comer 
from the new world! Look through the 
finery around you ; pierce the artificial gloss; 
read the evidences of exhausted resources, 
unprincipled lives, and frivolous pursuits 
which make up the true history of society 
here, and thank heaven your lot was east in 
ayoung republic.” 

There was a bitterness in the Count’s 
tones which mellowed into sadness as he 
concluded, that touched the heart of Frazier. 
If there is any spectacle at once noble and 
affecting, it is that of a young man whose 
moral sensibility is wounded by his country’s 
‘decline, who stands aloof from the general 
corruption of manners, and mourns over it 
as he would at-a biother’s dereliction; and 
whose love of truth and allegiance to virtue 
is more earnest than his national vanity. 





VINCENZO BELLINI. 


In the narrow street of St. Christofero, 
in Catania, and near the little church of the 
same name, in a dwelling of the humblest 
order, now superseded by a larger edifice, 
was born the most beautiful composer of our 
umes, 


“The young Vincenzo,”’ said Vittorio, 


“from his earliest infancy, gave evidence 


of the genius of his nature. 
bility to musical sounds was remarkable. 
He could be moved, at any time, to tears or 
laughter, to sadness or ecstacy, by the voice 
of harmony. 


hearing on public occasions a new air, he 






















transcribe it. 
hands ran over the keys of the organ at the 


pieces of sacred music. 
covered that he was a proper object of pa- 


His suscepti- 


While a mere child, after 


would, on returning home, from memo 
At eight years old, his little 


Benedictine Convent, with surprising faeili- 
ty. His first compusitions were occasional 
It was early dis- 


tronage, and, soon after arriving at manhood, 
he was sent at the expense of government, 
to study at Naples and Rome. ‘The result 
of an acquaintance with what had been ef- 
fected in his art, was to make more clearly 
perceptible to his mind the necessity of a 
new school. The history of genius in 
every department is almost always a re- 
cord of conflicts—of struggles against what 
is dominant. ‘Thus the early efforts of Bel- 
lini were frequently unappreciated and mis- 
understood. Still he persevered in consult- 
ing the oracle of his own gifts, and in devel- 
oping the peculiar, and now universally ad- 
mired style, which marks his compositions. 
The first of his successful operas was the 
Pirata, then the Straniera, then the Son- 
nambula, and then Norma.* In each sue-. 
cessive work we can trace a decided pro- 
gression. ‘The first is pretty, often beauti- 
ful; the last is throughout beautiful, and fre- 
quently sublime. It is a delightful thought, 
that in a country where literary talent is re- 
pelled by the restrictions on the press, mu- 
sical genius is untrammeled, and human 
sentiment may, through this medium, find 
free and glorious development.” 

‘‘T have always regarded music,” said 
Isabel, ‘‘ as the perfection of language.” 

‘‘ Undoubtedly it should so be considered, 
and although the censors jealously guard the 
actual verbal expressions attached to operas; 
to a true imagination and just sensibility, 
the mere notes of masterpieces are perfectly 
distinguishable, as expressive of the thou- 
sand sentiments which sway the heart. 
Bellini, it is, believed, was one of that secret 





* L‘ Adelson e Salvini, represented before the Institu- 
tion at Naples, was the first open experiment of Bellini’s 
genius, followed, in 1826, by Bianca e Fernando, at the 
St. Carlo Theater. I] Pirata and La Straniera, succes- 
sively produced at the Scala in Milan, completely es- 
tablished his reputation. The Montecchi e Capuleti, 
was brought out soon after at Venice. The Sonnam- 
bula and Norma at Milan, and the Puritani in Paris. 
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society, which has for some time existed, 
under the title of ** Young Italy,” whose 
aim is the restoration of these regions to in- 
dependence ; and we can read, or rather 
feel, the depth and fervor of his liberal sen- 
timents, breathing in the glowing strains of 
his last opera—the Puritani.” * * * 
There is a narrow but sequestered road 
leading from Catania to Cifali just without 
the Porta D’ Aci. A low, plaster wall sepa- 
rates it on both sides from extensive gardens 
—the site of an ancient burial place where me- 
morials of the dead have been frequently 
disinterred. Over the top of these bounda- 
ries, the orange and almond trees, in the 
season of spring, refresh the pedestrian with 
their blossoms and perfume. In the early 
mornings of summer, or at the close of day, 
this road is often sought by the meditative, 
being less frequented than most of the other 
highways leading from the city. ‘Phere one 
can stroll along, and interest himself with 
the thought of the now extinct people near 
whose ruined sepulchres he is treading ; or 
gaze upon the broad face and swelling cone 
of Etna which rises before him. At an 
agreeable distance from the commencement 
of this path is an old monastery of Francis- 
eans. ‘The floor of the venerable church is 
covered with the deeply-carved tablets, be- 
neath which aro the remains of the Catanese 
nobility, their arms elaborately sculptured 
upon the cold slabs. Strangers sometimes 
visit a chapel adjacent to see a well execu- 
ted bust which displays the features of the 
nobleman who lies beneath, and is thought 
to be the capo d’ opera of a Roman sculptor. 
The adjoining chapel is assigned as the last 
resting place of Vincenzo Bellini, whose 
monument will soon exhibit its fresh-chis- 
elled aspect amid the time-worn emblems 
around. Thither, one morning. Isabel and 
the Count wandered, and after leaving the 
church sat upon a stone bench which over- 
looked the scene, and tu her inquiries as to 
the funeral honors paid, in his native island, 
to the memory of the composer, he replied, 
** You should have witnessed in order to rea- 
lize the universal grief of the Catanese. 
Business was suspended. Every voice fal- 
tered as it repeated the tidings; every eye 
was moistened as it marked the badges of 
mourning. In the Capital the same spirit 
prevailed. There but a few months previ- 
ous, the king entered the city and no voice 
hailed him, because the professions made at 
the outset of his reign were unfulfilled. The 





gifted composer came, and acclamations 


welcomed him. Every testimony of private 
regard and public honor was displayed, 
His sojourn was a festival. So the news of 
his death created universal grief. Here, in 
the spirit of antiquity, an oration was pro- 
nounced in the theater, his favourite airs 


| performed, and actors, in the old Sicilian 


costu e, represented the effect of his death 
by an appropriate piece, with mournful mv- 
sic. In the streets were processions, in the 
churches masses, and in the heart of every 
citizen profound regret.” 





SYRACUSE. 


Upon the eastern coast of Sicily, at the 
distance of about twelve leagues from Cata- 
nia, a broad neck of land stretches into the 
Mediterranean, which divides it by a very 
varrow channel from the shore, thus justify- 
ing its claim to the appellation of an island. 
‘This spot is covered with the compact build- 
ings of an ancient town, and being surround- 
ed by a double wall, and several lines of 
neat, though low ramparts, presents to the 
approaching traveler a secure and interest- 
ing appearance. ‘This is the site of one of 
the five cities, which together constituted 
the greatest metropolis of the island, and 
one of the most renowned of the ancient 
world. ‘The adjacent plain contains numer- 
ous, though comparatively insignificant, re- 
mains of the other sections of that illustri- 
ous region. Above, and around them, the 
tall grain and scarlet poppy wave in the sea- 
breeze, and countless fig-trees and low vines 
spread their broad leaves to the sun, through 
the whole extent of eighteen miles, once 
covered with magnificent dwellings, temples, 
and streets, and so often alive with the tu 
mult of warfare. A long, bright day had 
passed with our pilgrims as they traced the 
relics, and revived the associations of Syra- 
cuse ; and at its close, they sat by the open 
window of the hotel, watching the sun’s 
last glow as it fell over the tranquil waters 
of the great harbor—-that beautiful and capa- 
cious bay upon which the fleets of Athenl- 
ans, Carthagenians, and Romans had so af- 
ten maneuv vered, and which is now so ad- 
mirably adapted to secure to the city 2 
whose base it rolls the palm of commercial 
prosperity ; yet is scarcely stirred, save by 
the vars of the fisherman, or the shallow 
keel of a Maltese speronare. * * * 

‘‘ It is not alittle curious,’’ observed Fra- 
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zier, “* to note the results of that ceaseless | very glow to the polished leaves of a dis- 
spirit of change, which in this age, if never | tant and lofty tree, and radiating more and 
before, is so wizard-like, that wonder itself| more broadly a clear light along the eastern 
js well nigh exhausted. As an instance,|sky. Isabel’s gaze was directed to the hills 
consider the fact that the only event which | on her left, as the sun thus silently dispersed 
for many years has given a temporary ac-/|from their tops the mists of night, when, at 
tivity to the aspect and energies of Syracuse, a break in their line, unexpectedly as a 
was the wintering of the American fleet| vision, appeared the beautiful temple, stand- 
there a few years since. It is thought of|ing in solitary prominence upon a broad, 
and reveried to with a frequency and em-|high hill-top. ‘I'he early gleam of the sun 
phasis which indicates how much it was| fell upon its simple columns, between which 
considered.”’ glimmered from afar the lucid horizon. The 
«'Thug,”’ said the Count, ‘a few of the|lonely position of this chaste edifice gives 
ships of a people unknown to the ancient|a singular and striking effect to its first ap- 
world, lying in that fine harbor, was a me-| pearance rising thus to the eye unawares. 
morable circumstance in the annals of acity | No trees interrupt the view. No adjacent 
once containing twelve hundred thousand | objects distract the attention. ‘Though by 
inhabitants,—the object of innumerable wars, | no means lofty or commanding in its pro- 
the seat of arts, and the mart of wealth ; now | portions, it is placed so high that when seen 
reduced to an inconsiderable and impover-|{from below, and thus distantly, there is a 
ished town, sought rather by the curious} majesty in its aspect which is deeply im- 
traveler than the votary of commerce, and|pressive. The timeworn hue, the graceful 
its pavements more familiar with the slow | pillars, the airy architecture, the elevated 
tread of the mendicant than the rapid roll of| position, induce an immediate and most 
luxurious equipages ; and beneath this sky, | pleasing impression. ‘The beholder at once 
where once rose the hum of martial prepa-| feels that there is before him a Grecian tem- 
ration, the shout of triumph, the breath of| ple—one of those few specimens which em- 
song, the music of eloquence, and the joy-|alm and illustrate a principle of art and 
ous laugh of prosperity, may be heard the | memorialize anexploded but poetical religion. 
rustling of the bearded grain in its summer| The perfect repose of the hour, the exten- 
fulness, or the wild moan of the ocean|sive and varied scenery, the lonely position 
wind, like the requiem breathed by Na-|of this fair vestige, and its tranquil beauty, 
ture over the desolate remains of human | were scarcely realized by the travelers, ere, 
grandeur.” like a scenic image, it was lost to view as 
suddenly as it had appeared. The next 
bend of the mountains veiled it.from their 
gaze, and left them at liberty to speculate 
upon its appearance. ‘This momentary 
glimpse, however, sufficed to strike and 
arouse Isabel’s imagination more effectually, 
perhaps, than a nearer and longer inspection. 
She pondered long upon the devotion.-to 
Nature which the site selected for its eree- 
tion indicated, upon the love of the simple 
so significantly displayed in its architecture, 
upon the delightful union of the beauty of 
art with the glory of the universe, which 
the Greeks understood so well how to com- 
bine into one noble influence to arouse hu- 
man feeling and address the sense of the 
ideal. No one, she thought, possessing 
one spark of the soul’s ethereal fire, could 
encounter such a temple, encircled by the 
green hills, and canopied by the vaulted 
sky,—at the solemn hour of morning, with- 
out thinking ofa superior intelligence,:and 
yielding to the inspiration of that devotional 


















































AN ANCIENT CITY. 


It was but dawn when they left the vil- 
lage which formed the boundary of the car- 
riage road, and guided their horses into the 
path which leads to the site of the ancient 

HEgesta. The way lay along the edge of a 
deep glen. ‘The ranges of mountains oppo- 
site are rock-ribbed, and dotied with culti- 
vated lots, and the path itself is thickly bor- 
dered with overhanging bushes, clusters of 
wormwood, and innumerable wildflowers. 
From the more elevated parts of this rngged 
and narrow path, when the wide slopes on 
the right, the green defile beneath, and the 
clear horizon beyond, were all visible, the 
Scene was remarkably picturesque. As they 
wound slowly along, gradually coming in 
sight of its different features, the morning 
light stole softly and in gentle gradations, 
over the landscape, now falling goldenly 
upon some high mound, now giving a sil- 
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sentiment which prompts the human heart 
to seek that which is above and eternal; in 
wretched ignorance too often it may be, 
with a most dim and inadequate sense of 
its object perhaps; but still there would be 
the feeling, the idea of devotion—the strug- 
gling of the spirit to mount—-the tending of 
the soul heavenward, the uplooking, the in- 
clination to the spiritual which is man’s 
highest attribute. In such a feeling there 
is blessedness. How much might art and 
society and experience encourage and call 
it forth, were men more inclined to lessen 
the machinery and cherish the poetry of 
life! After winding round the base of the 
hills, they came out upon the almost barren 
scene which once teemed with the dwellings 
of an ancient city. On the summit of a 
mountain—itse!f the center of an amphithe- 
ater of hills, are the remains of the amphi- 
theater of Segeste, and as one sits upon the 
highest range of stone seats, the eye glances 
over a mountainous and wild region, em- 
bracing a prospect of remarkable extent. 
Below, upon 2 lesser elevation, and in the 
centre of a dale, appears the temple——the 
only other distinct relic of the ruined city. 
Its thirty-six columns are much indented 
and shattered, and have been partially re- 
stored. As the strangers stood upon the 
weedy ground, beneath the roofless archi- 
trave, the wind sighed through the open 
pillars as it swept from the hills. A flock 
of goats were ruminating upon the slope 
which declined from the front of the building, 
and scores of birds, disturbed by the intru- 
sion, fluttered and wailed above their heads. 


MISS TREE’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 































WRITTEN BY EPES SARGENT. 
(Delivered at Park Theater, Friday Evening, June 14.) 


Tue curtain falls. Closed is the drama’s page. 
Why lingers Beatrice upon the stage ? 

Away, illusion ! all is real here ; 

The sigh is faithful and the grief sincere ! 

No mimic passion, no pretended wo, 

Into my lips their borrowed ardor throw: 

~hould utterance tremble, should the tear-drop start, 
Oh, do not doubt, its fount is in the heart! 


Friends, [ have prov’d you! Three swift years have pass’ 
Since on your shores a pilgrim I was cast: 

And if some anxious fears were mine at first, 
How on my soul your liberal welcome burst! 
Ye cheered my steps ; ye took me by the hand ; 
I was no more a stranger in the land. 

A stranger, why ? On every side I heard 

My native accents in each spoken word ; 

And all the greetings which my toil beguiled 
Were from the ‘ well of English undefiled,’ 
The mighty poet whose creation bright 

With rev’rence | ’ve personified to-night— 

Did [ not find his memory and his strains 

Here as familiar as on Stratford’s plains ? 

Your sires and his co-patriots were the same, 
And do ye not with us partake his fame ? 


Ah! as the loiterer by some pleasant way, 
Though Duty ery ‘ Begone !’ would fain delay— 
Review the prospect beautiful—retrace 

Each glimpse of sunshine, each peculiar grace— 
So would I linger, so would I forget 

It is, alas! to part that we have met. 

Yet, ere I go, deeponding Menory asks, 

Is this the last of my too happy tasks ? 

Shall I no more a scene like this behold, 

Nor tread these boards, in your approval bold ? 
Those plaudits, which yet echo in mine ear, 

Are they the last from you that I may hear ? 
Too strong the chance that it must e’en beso: 
Fate answers ‘ Aye!’ but, ah! Hope whispers ‘ No” 
And yet, though mute the voice, though past the scene, 
Though tempests roar, and oceans roll between, 
Whatever hues may mark my future lot, 

Still let me dream I am not all forgot! 

That SHAksPeARe’s fair abstractions may restore 
A thought of her who once their honors bore ; 
That Tatrourp’s pages, KNowxes’s tragic art, 
Some memory of the actress may impart: 

A look, a tone, a not ungrateful smile, 

Let me believe, though vain it be the while! 


—_—>-— - 


DRUIDICAL REMAINS. 


In the mountains of Ardes, some very 
curious remains of Druidical worship have 
been found. ‘The spot is very wild, and 
is: supposed to have been the site of a forest 
now destroyed. On digging below the grass, 
a layer of charcoal, mixed with a pounded 
vitrified substance, presented itself, in the 
midst of which was buried an urn, containing 
a second, also vitrified, and of a square form, 
in which were placed those fragments of 
bones which were not consumed by fire. 
Round this vase, and at equal distances, are 
three lamps. Within the excavation are frag- 
ments of vases of different forms, resembling 
the most beautiful Roman pottery. 


But the night hastens, and the time draws near ; 
Why do I still superfluous linger here ? 

Ah! never yet so difficult a part 

Tasked.all my powers and filled my beating heart. 
I cannot speak the thoughts my soul that swell— 
I can but say, Friends! Kindred! Fare you well! 
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: an . IrWwe what we wish or hope to have done, or to 
RESTORATION OF THE JEWS, see accomplished. It is, indeed, a subject 


We publish on our first page, at the re- which few men of any religion dare trust 
quest of a friend, a very interesting article* themselves to discuss freely, for all religions, 
fom the London Quarterly Review in rela- Jewish, Christian and Moslem, have a deep 
tion to the restoration of the Jewish people | and abiding interest in the restoration of the 
(o their ancient possessions and government| Jewish nation, which, in time, must extend 
in the Holy Land. ‘The article unites to| its benign influence in fulfilling the destinies 
some political speculations, much of that - Sada ial Sean a mil- 
religious feeling and hope of conversion to ann é ve. ; 10 7 1a as e East. 
Christianity which are inseparable from a Oe eee ‘ 9 OF DYT1S PrOopets 
consideration of this important subject, and | contains very little more than 50,000 square 
which must, more or less, mingle itself in miles of tillable ground, part of which is 
the discussion of a question so powerfully | mountainous, and part rich valleys, produ- 
interesting to all the nations of the earth. ee eee 
We have been for some time of opinion, of all kinds, tobacco, olives, &c. &e., an 
that political events in. the East were taking | C20, if properly cultivated, supply two or 
that direction, which in the progress of time, | three millions of people with grain and ecat- 
and that at no remote period, would require| tle. If the country is made to embrace, as 
the intervention of some new and powerful | it would be in time, the ancient Syria, which 
nation, to check the advances of Russia| comprised Phenicia, Palestine, Mesopota- 
towards the Persian dominions—to protect} Ma, Babylon ae Seca vast 4 The 
the British possessions in India, and divert | Of territory would be thereby secured. © 
the current of trade through shorter and|sea ports, however, which are of the most 
more direct channels—to interpose or medi-| importance, are but few in number, and 
ate between the despotic and fierce conflicts | POSSess but indifferent roadsteds : ae 
now carrying on by the Sultan of Turkey | drettaor Scanderoon, Tripoli, Bairout, Saida, 
ports on the Syrian cvast of the Mediterra-| ancient and celebrated T'yre,—a port which, 
nean, and revive their former commerce—| With some expense and trouble, may again 
to retrieve the long neglected agricultural | be made into a great commercial metropolis, 
districts of Syria—to adopt valuable and| being but eighty miles from Jerusalem; and 
important projects of internal improvement, | Jaffa, a port capable of great improvement, 
connecting the maritime ports with the em- core a ie ae from the i 
houchments of the Red Sea, by means of|/Ity. Independent of the commerce an 
Rail Roads over the level plain, improve the| manufactures of that country, including 
navigation of the Nile and the Euphrates, silks and cotton stuffs, wool, leather, soap, 
and infuse new energies into that once pow- ca drugs, So. rs a ne commercial 
erful and always deeply interesting country, | #¢vantages arising Irom Syria being In pos- 
by means of capital, protection, mild and| session of an enterprising people, would be 
equitable laws, and a just, liberal and tole-| the adoption of a system of internal improve- 
rant government. ‘T'o accomplish these | ments, for the establishment of what is called 
important objects, the attention of all nations the overland trade to India, or rather to save 
is about to be directed to the Jewish people, the delay and expense of doubling the Capé 
80 long and so faithfully protected by the of Good Hope, by reviving the great ee 
Almighty—so long and so unjustly persecu-| Channel of commerce through the Red Seay 
ted by man. It is, therefore, with calm| From the Mediterranean to Suez is but sixty 
Philosophy, and not with religious zeal, | ™iles, over an entire level country, requiring 
that We propose to examine into the practi-| 2° grading, and which by rail road may be 
cability and feasibility of the project; io reached in a few hours. From Suez to the 
look at it with the eye of a politician, not Straits of Babelmandel down the Red Sea, 
with the enthusiasm of a zealot; to calculate | 15 but fourteen hundred miles—the naviga~ 
from fixed principles what ean be done in tion of which can be rendered safe by new 
the furtherance of this important object, not| Surveys, having Mocha and several other 

ports easy of access, and so into the Indian 

"The same contained in the July number of the Ocean. The whole commerce of India, 
HESPERrAN, therefore, entering the Red Sea, can be con- 
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veyed by steam or tow-boats in twelve days 
to Suez, and in one day by rail-road to 
the Mediterranean, and by steam to England 
in twenty-five days, making the trip from 
Bombay to England by sea in forty-fivedays, 
and to Italy and France in thirty-five. 
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learning, character, sagacity and enterprise, 
than any nation on the face of the earth, 
The materials of a first rate army, in officers 
and men, from every part of the continent; 
statesmen, politicians, and capitalists, from 
England; artists and men of science from 


rapidity of communication, established and, France and Italy ; eminent physicians, the- 
maintained by a commercial and enterprising ologians, doctors of laws, professors, arti- 
people, would forever secure the possession | zans, and manufacturers from Holland and 


of India to England, and at the same time 
greatly reduce the expense of vast armies, 


Germany ; and agriculturalists from Poland, 
the Ukraine, Wallachia, the Danube, and 


now deemed indispensable, as a check upon| the Dneiper. Every occupation and pursuit, 
rebellious subjects—the encroachments also} together with intelligent and enterprising 


of the Persians and the never-tiring intrigues 
of Russia. ‘The revival of trade from the 
opening of the Syrian ports would greatly 
benefit the commerce of France; while the 
Sultan on the one side and the Pacha of 
Egypt on the other, animated by these new 
enterprises, would unite their energies and 
resources in carrying out the march of civil- 
ization in European and Asiatic ‘Turkey. 
Such are the political considerations and 
projects of immediate interest, which would 
justify the two great maritime powers of 
Europe, England and France, in taking 
measures to effect the sale of that territory 
to the Jews, and securing to them by treaty, 
the occupancy and peaceful possession of 
their ancient heritage. 

In the formation of new communities and 
the organization of new governments, many 
years must elapse before society can be 
modelled on pure principles, and men of 
character and talent brought into the admin- 
istration of public affairs. ‘Thus, on the 
delivery of Greece, the world looked in vain 
for the wisdom of Socrates, or the patriot- 
ism of Epaminondas. All new communi- 
ties must of necessity be undisciplined in 
the science of government, and not readily 
restrained by the restrictions and obligation 
of law ; time only, withits mellow influence, 
and the influence also of good example, can 
incline the people to carry out the great 
principles which give rank and character 
to nations of the earth. This, however, 
does not apply to the Jews. Cut off, as 
they have been for so many centuries, from 
the administration of government, and scat- 
tered in every region throughout the world, 
when the Trumpet is again heard on Zion, 
no wild, savage, or reckless body of men, 
will assemble in the City of David. Enu- 
rope and Asia will send forth from this 





| 


people a most powerful confederacy of 


eminent men,—combining more wealth,| are emancipated—Christianity has almost 


merchants, and immense jecuniary resour- 
ces, can, and will no doubt be brought to 
bear on the reorganization of the Jewish 
government.—All may not go to the prom- 
ised land; all may not wish to go, or may 
not have the will or power to go; but all will 
feel an interest in contributing their portion 
to the restoration of Israel; all will rejoice 
wherever they may be located, at hearing 
that the flag of their country once more floats 
on the walls of Jerusalem. 

But how is this great and desirable event 
to be brought about?) We answer at once, 
not by the Jews, but by the Christian pow- 
ers. ‘The learned, and particularly pious 
Jews, deem it sinful to anticipate the period 
by any movement of their.own, when it 
shall please the Almighty to fulfil his prom- 
ise of restoration; they rely on miracles, 
probably without reflecting that God works 
by human agents, that he disposes of events, 
and inclines the hearts of men to certain 
actions, which when taken up and carried 
out in their spirit, work the very miracles 
long promised and most desirable. The 
Jews, therefore, can only co-operate, the 
Christians must act as pioneers in the great 
work, and they owe this debt to the Jews; 
—they owe it for all their sufferings and 
persecutions for centuries before the reforma- 
tion; they owe it in return for their preser- 
vation of the scriptures—the hope and 
consolation of religion; theyowe it to them 
in the fulfilment of all the promises made to 
the ancient and chosen people ;—they owe 
it to the character of Him who came, as is 
said, ‘‘to fulfil the law.”” Every where we 
see societies and communities established to 
effect some good objects, temperance and 
reform societies; but as yet, no society has 
been established among Christians for the 
Restoration of the Jews.—South America 
is free—Greece is liberated—the negroes 
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exhausted its resources in seeking for good! whole work was marvellous and meant so 


objects in carrying out the principles of faith ; 

and yet the eye has not been directed to the | 
remnant of Israel—the deservedly favored | 
people of Almighty God—the nation that | 
stands like a lofty pillar amid the ruins of | 
empires. ‘The time approaches for action 

—this country, ever foremost in good works, | 
ean do much to incline the governments of, 
Europe to favor the project of the restora- 
tion of the Jews, by encouraging the Pacha | 
of Egypt and the Sultan to consent to a'| 
transfer of that territory for a stipulated and | 
liberal price, by which the Jewish nation | 
may peaceably occupy their former posses- | 
sions without the shedding of one drop of 
human blood. But this must be done sepa- 

rate and apart from any conditions of evan- 

gelizing or conversion.—Vew- York Star. 


—<=-—-—_—~ 


THE THEORY OF DREAMS. 


BY A LADY OF NEW-YORK. 


1 HAVE been, as the Quakers say, very 
much exercised on the subject of dreaming, 
and of late years have carefully watched the 
whole process. ‘That is—my attention hus 
heen directed to the period when dreaming 
commences, and when itends. This inves- 
tigation has resulted in an entire belief that 
we never dream in the common sense of the 
word, but that there is a twilight conscious- 
ness, tapering off from vivid thought to 
complete oblivion. 

During a protracted convalescence, I had 
ample time to investigate this curious phe- 
nomenon, and I became so morbidly acute, 
that I could recall the last thought of con- 
sciousness ere judgment ceased to act. I 
perceived that the slightest noise in the 
middle of the night aroused me to conscious- 
hess again, and during the period of my first 
arousing, to complete awakening, a period 
of not more than twenty seconds, I have 
dreamed strange and often affecting incidents. 

I know, from various circumstances, that 
the period of dreaming these fancies did not 
exceed the time specified, and we know 
likewise that there are many cases on record 
Where the events of years have passed 
before the mind in the space of a few seconds. 
would adduce the beautiful illustrative story 
in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, as a 
proof that this fact was not unknown to the 
Orientals, did I not fear to be told that the 


Ht ses 


to be. 

One of my sisters in her early married 
life used to compare chancery bills with her 
husband—he was then clerk in chancery. 
It became at length quite mechanical, and 
she could read aloud without much mental 
effort. One morning, while reading a very 
long bill, and, of course, very much fatigued, 


| she dropped asleep and dreamed that she 


prepared a large supper and invited many 


‘guests to meet a friend of theirs who had 


just come from abroad. She attended per- 
sonally to every part of the business, saw 
the table laid, the supper paraded on, and 
the guests waiting around, but the one for 
whom it was intended, did not come. At 
length, after much fretting and fears of the 
supper getting cold, and the guests impatient, 
the door opened and their friend appear- 
ed. “Oh Mr. D.” said she, ** how long 
you have kept us waiting!’’—** What do 
you say?’’ said her husband.—** Oh, bless 
me,”’ said she, “I have been dreaming; I 
really have been asleep.’’—‘‘ That could 
not be,’’ said he, ‘‘for you lave gone on 
reading correctly and never stopped till you 
made that exclamation !”’ 

Now all this dreaming could only have 
occupied a second or two, and yet it appear- 
ed to her of several hours’ duration. Only 
consider that in our waking moments what 
a vast deal of ground we can travel over, 
and how many incidents can be crowded in 
the space of a few seconds. We can cross 
the Atlantic, with many glimpses of the 
terrors of the sea—go through London 
—the tower—the palace—see numberless 
strange people, and actually feel all the emo- 
tion that we should feel in reality, were those 
things present. If judgment did not stand 
at the portals and keep us from wandering 
too far—that is—if judgment slwmbered at 
its post, we should still go across the Atlan- 
tic and see strange and curious things, but 
they would be all jumbled together, topsy 
turvy—and this would be what is called 
dreaming. 

Having therefore satisfied myself that to 
dream is merely to think without the super- 
vision of the regulating faculty of the mind 
—judgment—all that is mysterious and 
perplexing in this strange state of our being, 
has ceased to be a cause of such intense 
wonder to me. 

Judgment—for I shall not enter into the 
question of its collateral aids, the reflective 
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or retrospective powers—is the guardian 

and perpetual adviser of all the faculties of 

the mind. It watches over them in this 

grave and playful mood, and conducts them 

to definite if not to safe conclusions. It 

occupies the central point of the sanctum 
sanctorum, and with its single eye it regu- 
lates the whole mental machinery, keeping 
up the unities and properties. 

Any one of the least observation must be 
aware of the continual demands upon the 
organs of comparison, and upon that faculty 
which is called judgment. Quickly as our 
thoughts are formed into opinions and reso- 
lutions—eventuating in immediate action— 
such as the turning of the eye, the lifting of 
the finger—we perceive that they have 
undergone a rigorous examination; we feel 
within us that there has been a debate among 
the faculties, and that one of them has influ- 
enced us to act. , 

We do not, to be sure, always decide 

) according to the dictates of our reasoning 
powers, but that is not the question at pres- 
ent. I am merely speaking of judgment; 
and it may be either good or bad according 
to the received opinions of the society in 
which an individual moves. Whatever we 
decide to do or to omit, it is this faculty 
which directs us, be it right or wrong. It 
is incorrect to say that a man acts contrary 
to his judgment when he commits arson, or 
murder; he certainly deemed it convenient 
to commit crime ; he therefore did it, but it 
was his -judgment that decided the question. 
When a man commits himself actually to 
the dictates of mere judgment, if his pur- 
pose is murder, it is not to decide whether 
he shall commit murder, but what is the 
safest way of doing it. If he consults his 
judgment as to the right or wrong of the 
act, judgment will decide for him that it is 
wrong, for judgment is dependent on the 
progress of civilization and conventional 
rules. 

. As this faculty is so vigilant and is always 

mm | exercising its powers during consciousness, 

7 it follows that the muscles, nerves and mem- 
. branes of the brain, where it is especially 
located, must sometimes want repose, relief 
from tension. Nature therefore has provi- 
| ded.a scheme by which this relief can be 
obtained, and a few hours suspension from 
its arduous labors—I mean the labors of the 
locale—will renew the gasses and fluids, 
and thus refresh the organ which was ex- 
hausted by incessant action. 
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But though the judgment, including its 
material adjuncts—for we must speak of 
spirit and matter conjointly—requires this 
suspension of labor, this renewal of the 
secretions, in order that the equilibrium may 
be restored ; the imaginative faculties, not 
having any responsibility either of thought 
or action, are not in such acomplete state of 
exhaustion, and can therefore exert their 
powers for a much longer period. Like 
children and weak and inefficient persons, 
they run riot and commit a thousand extrav- 
agances, throwing everything into utter 
confusion and into incongruous heaps, the 
instant their guide leaves them to their own 
fancies. 

‘The moment that judgment succumbs to 
the wants of nature—he moment she falls 
asleep—the irresponsible faculties then make 
erratic excursions and perform acts, or rather 
suggest fancies which the method of judg. 
ment would condemn. For, notwithstand- 
ing that arson and murder, in the waking 
moments, and when the system is in perfect 
health, bear the evidence of insanity, yet 


judgment has exercised its power and has 


decided on the proper course to effect the 
purposes intended. Judgment is the slave 
of the lamp and must obey when called upon, 
but it is not responsible for the kind of action 
on which it is to decide. 

When judgment is on the alert, all the 
unities are observed, but when itis compelled 
to relax by the exinanition of those material 
parts on which alone its acts are convertible 
to use, then we cannot depend on the various 
combinations which the widl allows us to 
conjure up. In the variety of phantasma- 
goria which succeed each other, we find that 
there is no consecutive arrangement, no 
unity, no regular chain, not even association 
of ideas in its true sense. But when the 
judgment is broad awake, we may in a 
reverie, or brown study, fancy things equally 
strange, and build castles in the air, but 
there is always philosophy at the bottom of 
these speculations. 

This master slave of the mental powers 
only acts therefore when the materiale by 
which means it operates is energetic and in 
a state of eucrosy. But when the unities 
are not preserved, we must infer that there 
is some morbid, preternatural excitement i0 
the parts—such as produce insanity—or 
such as produce entire relaxation as when 
we are in a state of sleep. In the former 
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case there is no regular work done. either 
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mentally or bodily, being all random thoughts | —the sad sufferers of La Vendee, will be 
and actions for which the judgment is not} monkeys dancing to the tunes of the organ 
responsible, for it is not present ; and in| —and we shall be looking on without feeling 
the latter case, also, that faculty being at| the least surprise. 
rest, there is no work done at all, either by| | What are those splendid conceptions of 
the mental or bodily powers. There is in} Walter Scott—those delicate, faithful delin- 
complete sleep a suspension of all but the} eations of Miss Austen—that magnificent, 
mere vitality of being—a paralysis—total nay, tremendous burst of intellect, Paradise 
unconsciousness, Lost, but dreams with the preservation of 
In what consists the difference between| the Unities! What is the ‘Tempest, that 
our day and night dreams? ‘To be sure, we| wonderful and beautiful creation of Shaks- 
call the formeréhoughts and the latterdreams,| peare, but a connected dream? Many a 
but those are distinctions without adifference | bright intellect, in his feverish moments of 
as to the complexion of both. Even in our| slumber, has seen a Caliban, a sinking ship, 
day dreams, how difficult it is with the most| gay and fantastic spirits hovering in the air. 
resolute intentions to keep the thoughts in} Had the membranes, nerves, and muscles of 
connective progression. We set ourselves| the brain been in a healthy, vigorous state, 
to think of a house which we intend to} consciousness would have been on the alert, 
build; we begin atthe foundation, and most| and judgment then would have enabled us 
willingly would we pursue the subject, step| to arrange all these vivid pictures into cer- 
by step, until in our mind’s eye the whole} tainty and fitness, though it might never 
is completed. But before we have finished | have equalled the conceptions of Shakspeare. 
with the vault, some unfortunate association When the mental faculties rest, or sink 
of ideas carries us to the Black-hole of Cal-| into complete sleep, there is, therefore, entire 
eutta—to agony of respiration—to Harvey| exemption of thought and consequently of 
—io tumors on the skin—to George the} action—utter oblivion, as in death. ‘The 
fourth—to Dr. Johnson—Westminster Ab-| only difference is, that in the latter case the 
bey—marble columns—Balbec—La Martine | vital spirit can only be resuscitated by the 
—Napoleon—Marie Antoinette—the hor-| hand of heaven, and in the former, the 
rors of La Vendee—-Mary Queen of Scot-| slightest mechanical effort of sound, or touch, 
land—her noble vindicators—the nonsense | can restore consciousness and judgment. 
of trials by jury—and thatincongruousanom-| Many circumstances must combine to 
aly of court-martials in a government like | secure undisturbed sleep; darkness is the 
ours. All this passes in rapid succession, | first circumstance, for light is an excitant of 
at the moment when our thoughts should be|a very irritating nature. Even in those 
condensed to the tame matter-of-fact business | regions where for a term there is no night, 
of house-planning. artificial darkness is procured for repose. 
In the above wide range, diversified as it} Perfect health—quiet-—a mind exempt from 
has been, we still observe a connexion ; each | care—are all essential requisites to peaceful 
fact is of the same character and order as| sleep. With all these aids, still we cannot 
when it occurred, and we mingle our horror, | sink into utter forgetfulness if we have used 
. our admiration, our wonder and our pity, as| feo much, or too litile exercise, for, as I 
each scene is conjured up before us, and we} observed, consciousness does not entirely 
do all this in the right place as if they were | leave us as long as any of the faculties are 
in earnest individually occurring at the} in action. 
moment. We perceive, here,thatjudgment| ‘There are some phenomena incapable of 
does not halt, or sleep, but that it hurries| proof; by reasoning a priori we take some 
rapidly along with us, making prodigious| for granted and philosophy rests contented. 
leaps to meet us at every strange turn, so| Of this fact, entire exemption from dreams 
that the panorama shall be of just propor-| is one—for the general belief is, that though 
tions and the perspective correct. But let| we imagine we have not dreamed, yet we 
judgment go by default—in other words, | may have dreamed and forgotten. This we 
let judgment fall asleep, and we shall be} know to a certainty, that the faculties of the 
one of the sufferers in the Black-hole, Dr.| brain require rest, that if one requires it the 
Harvey will be the head carpenter of the whole may, that they may rest one at a time, 
unbuilt house—George the Fourth our Pres-| or simultaneously. This being granted, we 
ident—-Dr. Johnson grinding a barrel organ! must infer, if a/l are in a state of complete 
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repose, there can be no dreaming—no 
thought—either consecutive or disjoined. 

The internal termination of the optic 
nerve is attached to certain portions of the 
mental machinery. If we press the finger 
tightly against the inner corner of the eye 
—-one eye is sufficient, for they move, or 
stop, simultaneously——we shall perceive that 
the process of thinking cannot be preserved. 
The slightest motion of the eye enables 
thought to go on again, but when the eye is 
perfectly still, noteven moving the millionth 
part of an inch, there can neither be a picto- 
rial representation in the mind, nora regular 
series of thought. ‘Those who are able— 
and it requires a nice perception of motion 
~-to keep their eye steady for a few moments, 
will find that this assertion is correct. 

If, therefore, the mere suspension of mo- 
tion in the extremity of the optic nerve 
causes a suspension of day thought, we 
may philosophically infer that complete rest 
in all the mental functions will prevent night 
thoughts, or dreaming; for what are day 
and night thoughts but dreams carried on with 
and without consciousness and judgment? 

The will——-a distinct faculty from the 
judgment—is- quite as ready to grant per- 
mission to the somnambulist to jump out of 
the window, and to the insane man to cut 
his own throat, as it is to allow you, the 
sanest of mortals, and always wide awake 
in the day time, to follow a chain of thought 
consecutively, which shall carry conviction 
to court and jury. In your case there is 
euphonic agreement, and your reasoning 
powers and your judgment go hand in hand ; 
whereas, in the other cases, the imaginative 
faculties alone are active and still under the 
influence of the will. 

I am sure of one thing—which is, that 
when I began this letter I never intended to 
say so much on this little understood ques- 
tion. I shall conclude now, huwever, by 
repeating what I have said throughout—that 
we are forever dreaming unless we have a 
day-light or twi-light consciousness, and 
that there is this difference between the 
two states, in the former we have judgment 
for the master of the ceremonies, who leads 
us regularly down the contra dance, and in 
the latter we have an ignis-fatuus which 
whirls us around an odious waltz, sometimes 
leading us to the tops of glorious mountains, 
yet oftener decoying us into quagmires, or 
into a ball-room without shoes or stockings 

‘and sometimes half-naked. 
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You will say—* then you wish to prove 
that there are no such things as dreams.” | 
certainly do, in the common acceptation of 
the term dreams. People think it a great 
marvel to find that crude, wild, fantastic, 
unconnected fancies, are chasing each other 
through their brain, and they wonder why 
itis so. ‘They puzzle themselves to geta 
clue to some frightfully distracted phantasm, 
and if in the course of the preceding day 
they can recollect the most minute circum. 
stance which bears the slightest resemblanee 
to any part of the dream, they are perfectly 
satisfied. ‘They never stop to inquire how 
it happens that in our day dreams we so 
often connect remote impossibilities, and 
fancy ourselves present with the eharacter 
of those about whom we are reading. Our 
faculties are all awake in the latter case and 
are slumbering in the former. 

It may be said that we awaken in a state 
of much greater terror from a painful dream, 
than if the same were passing through our 
mind during the day. ‘This is true, but we 
do not recollect that at this period we have 
consciousness, and that our judgment is 
deciding for us at every step. But frightful 
scenes do pass through the mind, and so 
vividly, too, that the soul recoils from them 
as if they were scenes of reality. 

Every nerve and muscle in the body 
requires rest, and it is not at all wonderful 
that those particularly belonging to the brain 
should require it as much as those that are 
more remote. In facet, as volition—or the 
will—judgment—comparison—and all the 
reasoning powers, are lodged in the brain, 
that organ whence all motion emanates, 
requires more complete rest than those 
denominated bodily organs; and surely 
when a thing is at rest it cannot act—for 
action implies motion. 

The mere lying in bed all night, even 
when the body is in perfect health, does not 
satisfy the wants of nature. It requires that 
the mental powers shall lie down too. We 

may lie ever so still, not moving a single 
muscle of the body, and yet not feel refresh- 
ed, if the mind is active. It is a sure sign 
of functional disturbance if the dreams are 
prolonged, andif continued through the night 
it proves that there is still consciousness 
and that there is but one faculty dormant, 
that of judgment; therefore those who 
dream through the night complain of be- 


ing unrefreshed by sleep.—-New- York Mir- 
ror. 
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THE BALL ROOM. 


BY JAMES H. PERKINS. 


«‘ Come, come, Peter, it’s no use talking; 
you and Sally must go to the Birth-Night 
Ball: there’s no two ways about it,”’ 

‘Why, my dear brother,” said Peter 
Scott, looking at his wife, ‘1 don’t suppose 


it will kill us to go; but you know we were | 


raised to think such things wrong, and though 


we're neither of us professors of religion | 
yet, [don’t like to do what the old folks | 


would not think right if they were living.” 
« Well, Sally, what’s your vote ?”’ 
Jacob. 


99 


‘““Why, for just this once—— 
said Sally, and stopped. ‘ What’s right 
once, is right always, * said Peter. ‘* Well, | 
may be it is,’ said his wife, ** but what's | 


the harm of dancing a little of an ev ening | 


at the Bazaar? I vote to go.” 

‘Very good; we'll go, Jacob, only you 
must introduce us to your Main street friends, 
for I don’ t know a single soul that will be | 
there.”’ 

‘‘ Leave all thatto me,”’ replied his brother, 


«and left them. 
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| quite a belle, and stood up to numberless co- 


| were not; 
said 
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‘tillions, and made numberless acquaintances. 

‘he evening passed, and the young wife 
went home flushed and tremb sling : never 
before had her vanity been so appealed to, 
and attention intoxicated her. ‘The next 
day was passed in reverie ; the dinner was 
not well cooked, nor the table neatly laid. 
The next evening passed heavily, and the 
only relief was, that Jacob came in, and they 
talked over the Ball, and all who attended 
it. Jacob told them who were genteel and 
who were not; who were belles and who 
he ridiculed this one, and mi- 
micked that one, and sneered at a third, 
' who had been his rival in some small flirta- 
| tion. Peter listened in silence; he did not 
like the looks of things, 7 what could he 
do, having taken the step ? 

In March the quarterly rent for his shop 
'was due, but his wife had no cash to return 
him wherewith to pay it. He called on 
| one gentleman who owed him fifty dollars 
for a side-board, but he was about to give a 
| dinner- -party, and needed all he could rake 
‘and serape; another owed him for three 
| bedsteads, forty-five dollars, but he had a 


When Peter and his wife came to look | note to pay in bank, and money was very 


over their wardrobe, and see what clothes of | searce : 


theirs would answer for such an occasion, | 
they found a mournful deficiency; there 
were work-day clothes in abundance, good 
jeans, and calicoes, and satinets ; there were 
holy-day suits too, of broadcloth and merino; 


—but a dress for a ball-room they felt should | 


differ from that which became a Methodist 


church, and they both owned that it was a| 
shame to throw away so much money—but | 
Peter accord- | 


new apparel must be had. 
ingly placed all his cash at his wife’s dis- 
posal, and bidding her be sparing of it, 
went to his shop, and to chair-making. 
Dresses were bought; new pantaloons 
for him and a silk vest; for her, more 
articles, large and small, than any one, 


save a milliner, could name without coun- | 


ting fingers. Sally was economical, and 
bought the cheapest of every thing, but 
still money melted away and disappeared 
from her purse, as rapidly as if Signor Blitz 
had been by. 

The evening came: the Bazaar Hall, then 
under the old regime of Mons. Guibert, 
was filled to overflowing. ‘The dances be- 
gan, and Mrs. Scott, who was pretty and) 
sprightly, and had a natural knack of danc- | 


ing, though ignorant of the figures, w ras | 


he called on a third who had for 
six months been in his debt for chairs, tables, 
etc., to the amount of two hundred and fift 
‘dollars, but this gentleman had, unluckily, 
| just bought a new span of horses, for which 
ihe must Pay; or he could not secure them. 
‘If you’re going by Lippencott’s,”’ said he 
‘to Peter when he had declined payment, ‘just 
call in and see’em; they ’re beauties, I do as- 
sure ye.” Peter returned home penniless. 
When rent-day came, he told his landlord 
the whole story. The worthy man heard 
him through, and was sorry; ‘*but,”’ said 
he, ‘‘this shop will always command cash- 
rent; I’ll give you ten days grace, and then 
you must pay ‘or quit.”” When that man 
|'went home, and related the tacts to his 
wife. he added, ‘*I hear he and his bride 
were at the birth-night ball last month ; if 
he can go there he must pay his rent prompt- 
ly.”’ ** But, my dear,”’ said the lady, ** if 
you turn him out it may injure his credit, 
and ruin him: why not talk with him, and 
let him stay, and try to save him if he’s 
growing extravagant ?’’ “T can’t help it; if 
ihe is ruined, it’s his doings, not mine, 
Business is business ; if a man wants help, 
you know I’m ready to give, as ready as 
any body ; but a tenant must pay up.” 
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‘* Well,”’ said the good woman, ‘‘ I don’t 
know much about it, but it always seems 
to me as if God meant that kindness and be- 
nevolence should be exercised in the course 
of our daily business, and not by way of 
exception. I can ’t help thinking that busi- 
ness should be one and the same thing with 
benevolence, and every act of out-door, mer- 
eantile life, an act of Christian justice and | 
Christian charity. You give to those that 
want, you Say ; 
it in this case? Scott wants,—what!? why, 





men labor and wait to accomplish evil pur- 
poses; months passed, Scott’s business 
flourished, and his customers increased, and 
—how natural—his expenses increased too, 
Visited by such people as now honored their 
poor rooms, they must have some refresh- 
ments for an evening, and Sally found a new 
silk dress indispensable. Summer brought 
ice-cream parties, and strawberry parties, 
and Peter could not resist the invitation of 


so you do, and why not do|his landlord to ride up the river and roll 


nine-pins. From rolling nine-pins out of 


kind advice, cheering up, and a little time | town, the passage was easy to playing bil- 


in the payment of his rent.”’ 


liards in town; “and billiards made one so 


** Very good, Betsy,”’ answered the old| dry, that Scott, before he was aware of it, 


gentleman, ‘‘ very good for a woman: 
if Scott don ’t pay in ten days, 
I’m sorry for him, but he must go. 

The ten days passed ; 
pay, and was forced to seek another shop. 
** Why do you leave your old stand, Scott ?”’ 
said the first landlord to whom he applied. 
Peter hesitated a moment, but truth came 
off triumphant, and he told the inquirer that 
he had been unable to pay up promptly. 
*¢ And did the old puritan say that was his 
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reason for breaking with you ? Now [ hap- | 


pen to know it wa’nt so; it was because 
you went to the ball of the twenty-second, 
that he ’s eut you.” 

Scott smiled, and said mildly that it was 
the ball any eal that had got him into trou- 
ble. ‘*But you don’t repent going, do 
you ?”’ said the other. 

** No, not altogether,’’ replied the cabi- 
net-maker, who felt that he would be despi- 
sed if he said “ yes.”’ 

** It’s the only way to enjoy life, my lad,”’ 
said the other, taking his arm. ‘* Come with 
me and I'll fit you out with a room.” 

The man to whom Scott had by chance 
gone, had been at the ball, and had seen the | 
young mechanic’s wife, and being on the 
instant half inclined to attempt her seduc- 
tion, for he was one of those soul-murderers 
who make seduction a pursuit—he now felt 
as if his master, the devil, had put the op- 
portunity within his reach. 

Peter was soon in his new shop, and by 
the aid of his landlord, thrown into a large 
and profitable business. 
him too; invited him to his house, for he 
was married, and a father; and all seemed 
bright. ‘ The ball was a good beginning,”’ 
said Sally. 

Weeks passed, and months passed—for it 
is astonishing how long and how patiently 


His landlord visited | 


but | longed for the hour when he could, in con- 
he must go ; | science, take a julep. 


In June the quarter’s rent was due, and 


Peter could not| Peter had religiously laid by enough to pay 


it. ‘The day came: he took the sum to his 
landlord. ‘* Have you more?’ said that 
worthy. ‘No.’ ‘Then let it run another 
quarter, Scott; and keep this to fit you out for 
a grand frolic we mean to have up the Little 
Peter hesitated; but how could he resist 
Miami.”’ such kindness? Witha heavy heart 
he pocketed the money and went home. 





The frolic was had; the money was 
spent; the servant of Satan felt his prey 
sure. It was a pleasant July morning, and 


| Scott was busy at his workshop. His land- 
lord told him he wanted a certain job done 
before night, that he might dine at the near- 
est hotel, and he would see that his wife 
was informed why he was absent, Peter 
said ** very good,’’ and worked on. His 
kind friend, having thus secured his absence 
from home, went about his work also. It 
was not noon when he entered Scott’s hum- 
ble house ; it was past three when he issued 
from thence, black with anger and disap- 
pointed passion. Before five, Scott, still 
working at the pressing job of his patron, 
was arrested for the amount of his rent, and 
after a short examination of his stock, com- 
mitted to jail. That night was to his 
wife one of the deepest agony. A whole 
new realm of sin and misery within herself 
had been revealed to her; and, in her hus- 
band’s unaccountable absence, her wits wan- 
dered far toward madness. 

The next morning a little boy brought 
this note to her door. 

‘¢ Your husband is in prison ; you can re- 
lease him; will you ?”’ 

Ignorant of our laws, and knowing a pri- 
son only as a prelude to death or unimaginet 
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evil, she turned the paper and wrote thereon 
«Any thing.” 

Noon came again; the fiend once more 
sought his victim ; he opened the door, and, 
behold! Scott himself was there, having 
been bailed from prison. Peter was natu- 
rally a mild man, but the mildest at times 
vyield,and become ungovernable. No sooner 
had Seott, whose frame was seemingly dis- 
jointed by the tale his wife told him, laid 
his eye upon the form of his subtle enemy, 
than his brain and every muscle became 
filled with blood; his sight failed him; seiz- 
ing a chair he felled the wretch to the ground, 
and then leaping upon him, stampt and beat, 
and bit him, till the neighborhood rang with 
his cries of desperation. A dozen men, 
rushing in at the sounds, tore Scott from 
the battered and bruised form of his perfidi- 
ons patron, who was seriously injured. 
But his wounds and bruises he rejoiced in, 
for they gave him the means of revenge. 
Scott was arrested and tried for an assault 
with an intent to kill. He was convicted 
upon the presumption that the attack was 
the result of premeditated malace caused by 
the arrest for debt, and Peter Scott went to 
the Penitentiary for three years. 

The term of his imprisonment was out 
early in 1837. He came back to Cincin- 
nati, an off-cast, whom no one would employ, 
no one associate with. His wife, who had 
given birth to a child while he lay waiting 
his trial, and who had afterwards struggled 
on, broken-hearted, by the help of the Me- 
thodist benevolent society, was dead when 
he returned to the world, and her infant was 
atown-charge. His property was all gone, 
anid he was forgotten. Heinquired for Jacob; 
Jacob had failed and goneto Texas. Heasked 
forhislandlord: he was richand respected— 
no, not respected, but respectable. He went 
tothe house where he had lived ; it was a gTo- 
cery, and he drank there till his brain swam. 
The nextday, being wholly destitute and des- 
perate, he went aboard a steam-boat as deck- 
hand, and has not since visited our city. 

Was that man ruined by going to one 
ball, then? No. But he was ruined by do- 
ing One act contrary to his conscience; by 
that act he placed himself within the reach 
of Satan, and fell his victim. It is an awful 
thought, but a true one, that we cannot, till 
the last day, measure the consequences of a 
‘ingle wrong act. May God forgive the 
countless ones that we commit.—/Western 
Messenger. 


MARY MAGDELENE. 


Mary arose from the crimson pillows on 
which she had been reposing, and approach- 
ing the window drew back, with a silken 
rope, the heavy draperies of purple inwrought 
with gold, which shaded the apartment from 
the direct rays of the sun, and gazed witha 
thoughtful brow out on the quiet streets of 
the city of Nain. Beyond its walls lay the 
sea, whose waters reflected back to Heaven 
the thousand resplendent lights and shadows 
scattered along the western horizon by the 
flashing rays of the setting sun, and in the 
far distance, like a streak of gray clouds, 
lay the mountains of Judea. Many a shal- 
lop, richly laden, was gliding over the still 
waters ; some bound outward freighted with 
rich dyes and stuffs of Nazareth; some 
coming into port bearing treasures of gold 
and jewels from distant lands; others with 
costly silks and fine paintings—polished 
mirrors of steel and silver, and pearls and 
wrought ivory from the Ionian Isles. The 
chaunt of the oarsmen, as their oars plashed 
lazily in the glowing waters, came faintly 
and sweetly on the ear, and the white sails 
scarcely swelling in the breeze, looked like 
saffron-tinted clouds. Then came stealing 
and chirping on the stillness the vesper 
hymns of the birds, and blending as they 
did with the gradually deereasing hum of 
the city as the evening mist brooded over it, 
they were sounds which shed over the spirit 
of Mary Magdelene a something like peace. 
A band of young and beauteous maidens 
now tripped along with jars filled from the 
purest well in the city; then came a crowd 
of children dancing to the sound of eymbals 
and lutes, and trailing after them long vines 
of flowers and interwoven wreaths, and 
sending out their joyous laughter and sounds 
of mirth which well accorded with the sweet 
harmony of music. 

Mary Magdalene turned her eyes wearily 
away from these tokens of peace and joy, 
and leaning her head against a marble pillar, 
wept. A low sweet voice aroused her, 
singing an old Jewish song which told in 
sad poetry the tale of a broken heart. The 
singer was a young and lovely girl just 
blushing into the morning of life; her skin 
was like polished ivory, save where a rose 
tint flushed her cheeks and dyed the lips of 
her taper fingers. Herlarge blue eyes were 
cast downwards, and the full red lips just 
parted enough to reveal two rows of pearl- 
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like teeth——her exquisitely formed arms and 
bust, combined with a slight and graceful 
figure, now half hidden by a profusion of 
sunny hair, which fell back from her sad 
childish forehead and swept the Mosaic’ 
pavement, completed the beautiful picture. 
Mary started as the voice told her her slave 
had been a witness to her emotion, and ais 
ing her magnificent form to its utmost hight, 
while her commanding black eye flashed 
with anger, exclaimed, ‘Thou here! aw: ay 
slave! how dost thou dare see me weep? 43 
The timid voice was stilled and the fair 
young head bowed in silence and tears. 
After gazing on the young maiden a few 
moments, during which short space, anger, 
contempt and an expression of mysterious 
bitterness alternately changed her counte- 
nance, the touching and beautiful grief of 
Addi moved her better spirit and chased away 
every feeling except pity. ‘* Come hither, 
Addi—come hither, poor bird. Forgive thy 
mistress’s wayward mood, and sing again— 
but sing something to lighten my heart, for 
itis heavy and sad child—sing something 
to stir the still fountain of its gladness—sing 
—sing Addi—is not thy cage a gilded one 
—then, wherefore sad and silent ?’’ 

‘*The star that lighted my path, lady, is 
goneout. Zimri, the widow’s ie 
















s son, isdead! 
‘*Ha! dead? poorchildI pitythee! Yet, 
Addi, come hither. I would tell thee, maid- 
en, to cherish a love for the dead—let it not 
go out, and leave thy heart, like the waters 
of that sea whose sullen waves cover those 
olden cities which were destroyed in their 
might and glory by Jehovah. Thou hast 
heardof the fruits which grow on its banks ?”’ 

** Yea, lady !”’ 

‘¢Let love for the dead go out, and thou 
wilt become like—-like—me—yes, Addi, 
me—beautiful and bright to the eye, but 
within bitterness and ashes !—but hear!”’ 

“Oh, lady,’’ sobbed the young slave— 
‘¢that sound of grief is the wail of Zimri’s 
mother and kinsmen—they are bearing him 
past to the grave and Addi rushed to 
the window, and straining her eyes through 
the misty twilight, saw the bier on which 
was laid the dead body of Zimri, and over 
it the bended form of his widowed mother, 
weeping: and by the torch’s light which 
they carried, the sorrowful faces of his 
kinsmen. 

‘«They are coming, lady,’’ she called to 
Mary, who had thrown herself again on 
the crimson pillow of her couch—* Oh, 
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Zimri, is that still form never more to move? 
Methinks, I see now the smile on his white 
lips, and the waves of shining hair on his 
gentle brow. See, lady! they are beneath 
the window, and the pall has fallen so 
closely around him that you can see the 
beauty of his form even in death—ah! why 
do they stop!—a crowd approaches—who 
—what—aha! it is the Prophet Jesus and 
his followers! ”’ 

Mary started from her recumbent pos- 
ture, and throwing back the tresses of long 
black hair which had fallen like a veil 
around her, with a look of intense anxiety 
| gazed on the face of Addi, who still, un- 
| heeding her mistress’s emotion, continued, 
** He is like one of our mountain palms in 
his majesty—his brow is like the evening 
star, and his serene lips drop honey. 
He approaches the widow—he looks on 
the tears with eyes of tender pity—-he 
speaks—he raises his face towards Hea- 
ven, and reaches forth his hand and lays it 
on the dead. God of my fathers! the 
dead?’’ and with a loud and piercing 
shriek, she rushed forth into the streets. 

Mary started up with an expression of 
dread and wonder, and looking down on the 
crowd below, saw the youth arising from 
his bier at the command of Jesus. She 
saw him, with the warm breath of life in his 
nostrils, who a few moments past was dead 
and cold. And as the shouts from the as- 
sembled people rent the air, many of whom 
were now willing to believe in and worship 
Him who had wrought the miracle, he 
bowed his head meekly on his bosom and 
gathering the folds of his garment around 
him, glided noislessly away from the mul- 
tinde. 

* Re Me * ¥ 

After iia hours of abstraction, Mary 
dgited her head from her bosom, and ap 
proaching a mirror, folded her arms, and 
gazed on her image with an expression of 
scorn and bitterness; anon tears coursed 
over her flushed cheeks, and her bosom 
heaved as if some pent-up agony wrung her 
heart. 

‘Why art thou weeping?” said a voice 
near her; ‘* why art thou weeping, Mary?” 

‘‘Ha! Phelon?” 

‘* Ay, Phelon,”’ he answered—* Phelon, 
the king’s son, who abides here in the 
common garb of a publican, to be neat 
thee.”’ 

‘Go to thy father’s palace again, Phe 
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lon,” answered Marvy, sadly, without turn- 


ing to look on the beautiful youth, with his: 
brown curling hair and dark blue ~ eyes, | 


which gazed with incredulous wonder on 
her. : 

« Mary,” said he, ‘“‘thou art angered 
with me; | come but to bring a parting 
gift, Mary. 
me because I am not at the head of the 
soldiery, and hath sent his chief officer to 
bring me to his presence; but I will go out 
of the city to-night, while he sleepeth, and 
ere the first waiches of the morning, 
Phelon will be on his war-horse with helm 
and battle spear and plume, ready for the 
fight.”” 

Her lips quivered and paled as she turn- 


My father is wroth against | 


lit was past the middle watch of the night, 


and the inhabitants of the ciiy had gone to 
resi, and aii was silent, save the watch ery 
of the sentinel as he passed the wall, and 
|the oceasional clamor of-his armor as he 
| changed from hand to hand his heavy. §pear. 
|The rippling of gentle waves on the distant 
sea came singing past, mingled with scent- 
ed winds, which had been sleeping through 
\the day amid orange groves and blossoms, 
and the moon, like a crescent of diamonds, 
showered a flood of beautiful glory over 
the earth; but still Mary could not slum- 
ber or rest. A costly robe of crimson, 
confined around the waist by a girdle in- 
wrought with precious stones, fell in rich 
folds around her voluptuous form, and the 


ed and looked on him, and her voice was|long black braids of hai: which, when une 


plaintive as she replied—* Go, Phelon! 


| confined, swept the floor as she stood, were 


thou art bright and beautiful in mine eyes, | gathered up in plaits and curls, and secured 


and ver ly have I loved thee; but go! I pray 
never more to see that face again—lI pray 
never more to hear the words of thy silvery 
and honeyed tongue again—I have sinned 
—go from me.” 

He looked steadfastly and sternly on her 
while she spoke, and with a_ searching 
glance, said, ** Hast thou seen the Nazarine 
who calleth himself Jesus? ”’ 

“T have,”? she answered calmly; ‘and 
to-morrow, while thou art going to batile, 
I shall be kneeling in the dust at his feet.”’ 

Phelon laughed tauntingly, and turning 
on his iron heel, replied: 

“ Look on my gift, Mary ’—and he laid 
an exquisitely wrought casket at her feet. 
The light from the scented lamp which 
threw upward delicious odors from its sil- 
ver pedestal, shone down on the interior of 
the casket, and glittered on the gold and 
precious stones that were therein, in many- 
hued sparkles of brilliance. ‘There was 
also an alabaster box set round with jewels, 
which contained spikenard and ointment, 
such as queens used. 

“Hence, tempter,’’ she shrieked; ** hence! 
or! will send thy name out on the ears of 
the sleepers of Nain like tenfold thunder. 
Hence, I say, for the devils which tear my 
soul are raving within me.” 

Unaceustomed to her strange mood, he 
left the apartment-hastily. She threw her- 
self prostrate on the floor and pressed her 
burning forehead against the cold marble, 
and writhed and wept, and sorrowed might- 
ily, for mightily had the Magdalene sinned. 

hen she arose from her humble posture, 

31 


by bodkins of gold, and strings of rubies 
and pearls. Her arms, bared almost to the 
shoulders, were entwined with links, pre- 
cious stones and silver; and as she paced 
with a rapid step to-and-fro the apartment, 
the constant glitter of her feet displayed a 
costly taste in her sandals, which were eme- 
broidered with tiny pearls and gems, and 
fastened by clasps of highly polished sil- 
ver. She looked out on the heavens— 
peaceful and bright in their glory of azure 
and silver—then scanned with a restless 
eye the calm landscape below—all were at 
rest, the very dogs had ceased baying at the 
moon, and were siumbering quietly in their 
chains. She turned and gazed round her 
apartment—the singing birds were sleeping 
with their glossy heads behind their wings, 
undisturbed by the fountain which bubbled 
from the marble laver, and trickled down 
its sides with a ringing sound. Addi, the 
beautiful one, was dreaming of Zimri, for 
there was 4 tear stealing over the roses of 
her smiling cheek. No where that she 
turned could Mary see or hear aught to still 
the agonies which tore her heart. She 
snatched her harp, and commenced man 

soothing melodies, but her fingers trembialh 
and her hand fell along the chords, and 
crushed the music; that was thrown aside, 
and crossing her hands over her bosom, she 
lifted her now palid face, and closing her 
eyes as if to shut out every object which 
had grown familiar, sat like some breathless 
statue, awaiting the touch of Promothean 
fires to startit into life: but soon her breast 
began to heave, and her white ghastly teeth 
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were pressed on her lips until the red blood | gave much goods to the poor. She was no 
gushed from beneath them—she threw her| more seen in Nain in the flushed glory of 
arms on high, and with a ery of anguish| her beauty, but went forth alone into the 
east herself on her knees in all the despair- | wilderness ; and in the solemnitude of its 
ing sorrow of a repentance like hers. She} silence, raised an altar to Him who had 
tore from her hair the gems which fell like | forgiven her sins.—Lady’s Book. 

a shower of glory around her, and trampled 


beneath her feet the casket of precious jew- ——- 

elry, until the floor was strewed with its 

rich contents, and beat her bosom in her MR. INKLIN; 
agony, and sprinkled ashes on her head, 

and wept tears such as had never welled OS, TES BAD OF LEISURE. 


up from heart before. 

Addi, who had been awakened by the 
unrestrained grief of her mistress, ran and| Mrs. SHerian, a happy wife and mo- 
knelt at her feet, and clasped her knees, and | ther, having comeediel the bustle of a 
comprehending well, from her expressions, | housekeeper’ s morning, ascended to her 
the cause of her woe, exclaimed—* Go to| bed-room with the agreeable consciousness 
Him, lady--go to Him who raised the} of a neat parlor and pantry, and commenced 


BY MRS, GILMAN. 





dead !”* the important business of cutting out a 
** And wherefore, O maiden, should I, the | piece of linen. ‘The smooth surface of a 
sinful, go io him ?”’ well made bed was appropriated to this 


“Oh lady! if the sleeper in the shadow | somewhat intricate process, on which, hum- 
of death heareth His voice, ‘hy spirit can | ble as it seems, the happiness of one’s hus- 
hear it—and to hear it, is to live.”’ band greatly depends. ‘There is scarcely a 

The mild and consoling words of Addi, | more forlorn or pitiab le object in the universe, 
as she told of what she had seen and heard | 'than a man, who putting on a new shirt 
at the raising of the widow’s son and of | perceives some radical defect, with the awful 
what the disciples preached daily, soothed | consciousness that nine, fifteen or twenty 
Mary’s troubled spirit; and something like more, are cut upon the same pattern. It so 
hope of eventual peace sprung up in her happened that Mr. Sheridan had detected, 
heart; and she laid her head gradually on almost with complacency, the incipient de- 
the bosom of her hand maiden, | who clasped cay of a set of shirts that had kept his 
her beauteous arms around her, and laid her neck as in a vice for a year and a half, and 
cool, innocent cheek on the burning, throb-.| with many injunctions to his wife to be 
bing brow of Mary. And thus the two sat! merciful, had purchased a piece of new 
—one breathing hopes of forgiveness, the linen. 


other listening as if life hung on each word, | Mrs. Sheridan began her work witha 
unuil day began to dawn behind the blue light heart, and humming a low tune, 
hills. | placed the various pieces on different paris 


On that day while the Master sat at meat, | of the bed in the most systematic manner. 
with Simon, a rich and learned Pharisee of It is delightful to create; and the humble 
Nain, a woman came and knelt at his feet, | ev olutions of the needle and scissors have 
and bending her veiled head low to the floor, healed many a wounded heart; but to work 
watered them with her tears, and unbinding for those we love, gives an added charm to 
her hair, wiped them with the heavy shining this seemingly humble employment. Mrs. 
curls, then kissed his feet, and annointed Sheridan, when tripping lightly round the 
them with ointment, the perfume of which bed to the growing tumuli of gussets, wrist 
filled the vast room. And He knew that bands, ete., looked back to her life of pl 
she was a sinner who thus humbly and cid duty, where even the clouds that had 
silently asked for pardon, and said——** "Thy sometimes shaded her path were tinged 
sins, which are many, are forgiven thee— with the light of love and hope. 
thy faith has saved thee—go i in peace.” | She had not advanced far in the pragress 

“Mary Magdalene was no more seen in’ of her work, when a ring at the do -bell 
Nain. After kneeling at. the Savior’s feet,’ was heard, and a visiter announced. @ She 
and hearing his assurance of forgiveness, smoothed down the border of her prety 
‘she sold her gold and silver, and gems, and| morning cap, and with a sorrowful parting 
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SS 
ance at the bed, descended to the parlor.| lost the important boundary pin, and an 
The visiter was Mr. Inklin, a broken] error occurred in her calculations. The 
merchant, who had contrived to save just} shirts were made, but for eighteen months 
enough for his support without energy to| her husband never took-one from his draw- 
strike into new plans, though it was his| er but with a nervous shudder or a suppress- 
intention to enter upon some occupation at| ed execration. 
a future day. Mr. Inklin had no gift in 
conversation; his voice was an anodyne, 
and his sleepy eyes seemed wandering to 
the ends of the earth. Nothing is so chil- 
ling in conversation as an unanswering eye. 
Besides this unfixed look, he kept up per- 
petually a grunting kind of affirmative which 
destroyed the hope that a difference of opin- 
ion might stimulate his ideas. He dressed 
well, and made great use of his watch key. 
Most men of leisure do. 

The man of leisure sat down composedly, 
remarking that the day was fine. 

Mrs. Sheridan assented, and tried to 
recollect if she had stuck a pin as a guide 
where she had drawn the last thread in the 
linen. 

Mr. Inklin enlarged upon the weather. 
“It had been warm,”’ he asserted, ‘ per- 
haps warmer than it was that time twelve- 
month. Warm weather agreed with him. 
He thought it might last a few days longer 
—it was apt to in June.” 

Mrs. Sheridan looked towards him as he 
spoke, but it was silently to observe that 
his shirt collar was more pointed than Mr. 
Sheridan’s, 

“You have a quiet time,” said the man 
of leisure, ** with the children at school.’’ 

“Yes, sir, very quiet,”’ said Mrs. Sheri- 
dan, falling into a reverie, as she thought 
how well it was adapted to cutting out 
shirts. 

Mr. Inklin went through the common- 
place matter of morning visiters, with many 

















THE MAN OF LEISURE IN A COUNTING-HOUSE. 


Tue man of leisure next visited the 
counting-room of _B———— and Co., and 
socially seating himself on a barrel, hoped 
he should not prevent the head clerk, who 
was his acquaintance, from writing. 

‘* Not at all,”’ said the polite clerk, put+ 
ting his pen behind his ear with a constrain- 
ed air. 

‘‘Pray don ’t stop on my aceount,” 
said Mr. Inklin, with a patronizing smile. 

The clerk returned to his accounts and 
letters, while the man of leisure deseribed, 
with somewhat more animation than ustal, 
some herring he had eaten for breakfasts 
The clerk made an error in a figure, which 
cost Messrs. B———— and Co. one week to 
rectify ; and one of the correspondents of 
the firm was shortly after surprised with 
the announcement by letter, that an hundred 
bales of pickled herring would shortly be 
forwarded to order. 





THE MAN OF LEISURE AND HIS MINISTER. 


Ir was Saturday night, and the Rev. Dr. 
Ingram sat in his study with his sheets be 
fore him, commentators and lexicons around 
him, and well mended pen in hand, when 
the man of leisure was announced. He 
entered slowly -and almost diffidently, so 
that the compression of the Doctor’s brow 


y| produced by the interruption gave way to 
aresting place between, until he remarked|an open smile of encouragement. I have 


that ‘the wind was raising.”” Mrs. Sheri-| mentioned that Mr. Inklin was taeiturn, 
dan had observed it too, with a feeling of|and not only that, but that he threw an 
dismay at the prospect of the commingling | opiate over the minds of his associates 
of all her shirt elements. there were long pauses in that long hour, 
_The man of leisure staid an hour, (he| and the good words of the clergyman fell 
liked a morning visit one hour long,) and|on barren ground. At length Mr. Inklin 
then exclaiming, as the hand of his watch] arose, saving, ‘“*I fear I have broken the 
lurned the expected point, ‘* bless my soul !| thread of your argument, sir.” And broken 
past twelve o’clock!’’ made his bow and|/it was. Dr. Ingram retouched the nib of 
departed. his pen, listlessly turned the pages of Clark, 
Mrs. Sheridan went to her chamber.| Rosenmueller, Grotius; ete., rubbed his 

€ wind was whirling neck, sleeve and| forehead, took two or three turns across the 
ap gussets in unceremonious heaps; and| room, and threw himself on a seat in de- 
‘ollars, wristband and facings were dancing|spair. The impetus was gone—the argu- 
Meddies on the floor. In her agitation she} ment was frittered away; he stole off to 
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bed, and dreamed that a thirty-two pounder | !andlord seeking his rent, and me not able h 
was resting on his chest, with the man of| to tell which side to look, and poor Patrick b 
leisure sdrmounting it. to be turned out of doors for no crime at 0 

f all, if you plase, sir.” h 
THE MAN OF LEISURE AND THE PpoLiTictan.|_ “VU: really, yes; I remember hearing of fi 
Patrick’s fall. A very clever fellow that 
As Mr. Inklin was walking the next! husband of yours. Here are two dollars, 
morning, with his usual measured step, his| and 1 will give you the remaining trifle c 
arm was touched by a serious looking gen-| next week.” a 
ti. man with spectacles. ‘*'Trifle!’’ said the laundress, counting H 
‘Fine weather,”’ said the gentleman in| on her fingers the amount of twelve dollars ir 
specs. lue, as she left the room, * that’s a trifle Ol 
**Uncommon fine,’’ said the man of! .o some as is n’t to others.”’ m 
leisure; ‘‘ nine more days of fair weather| ‘I'wo days after, while the man of leisure er 
this month than the last. was fastening a paste brooch in his di 
‘‘ By the way, my dear sir,”’ said the smoothly folded shirt bosom, poor Patrick Ww 
gentleman in specs, ‘I must not forget to} vas borne to the work-house for a shelter, ar 
tell you that * * * * has set up an oppo- in 
sing claim to the office for which I am a ; Bes : he 
candidate. My friends have calculated) ™® MAN OF LEISURE RAD On ae fl 
closely, and it is ascertained that a very! ‘Tye man of Icisure called on Miss Em- Ww 
few votes will turn the scale in my favor.|jna Roberts, a pretty blooming girl of kt 
May | hope for aid at the election to-mor-| seventeen. Emma was clear-starching, th 
row!’ As the man in specs concluded, | Talk about the trials of men! What have 
he cast a slightly inquisitorial glance on the} they to annoy them in com parison with the go 
somewhat worn-through, well-brushed suit) mysteries of clear-starching; alas, how ey 
of Mr. Inklin. seldom clear! Emma was going on in full ed 
** Assuredly, my dear sir,’’ said the man | tide of suecess, indulging in the buoyant se: 
of leisure, with a patronizing air. ‘I will) thoughts of her age; there was a soft light Er 
make it my especial business to attend to| about her eye, as she drew out the edge of 
your interests.” of a fichu, or clapped it with her small pr 
_ Crowds pressed to the polls on the follow-| hands, as if they felt the impulse of young lei 
ing day, at the appointed hour. ‘The man hopes. : : | 
jn specs was there, smiling benignly. ‘The| «+ { am sure Harry Bertram looked at this hit 
opposing candidate was announced as elect-| collar last Sunday: I wonder if he liked lin 
ed by a majority of one. it,” thought she, and a gentle sigh rustled we 
As the man in specs walked home, he} the folds of the morning robe on her bosom. rez 
met Mr. Inklin coming with a more rapid| Just then the door-bell sounded, and the she 
pace than usual, follawed by two men in| man of leisure waiked into the sitting-room, the 
ragged jackets. where Emma, with a nice establishment of tie 
“Hope I am not too late with my/| smoothing irons, ete., had ensconced herself bre 
friends,”’ said the man of leisure. for the morning. be). 
The politician’s lip moved,* and he} «You won’t mind a friend’s looking in let 
“grinned ghastly. His words were upon you,” said Mr. Inklin, with an a& Ty 
inaudible, but his thoughts were, ‘* Wear] home air. anc 
your old coat and be hanged.”’ Emma blushed, loosened the strings of her 
her apron, gave a glance at her starched 
(HE MAN OF LEISURE AND HIs LAUNDREss. | "ers, and saying, “take a seat; sit te 
suspended her work with the grace of natt- us 
*‘ Prase your honor,”’ said the laundress,| ral politeness. In the meanwhile, the off 
as she laid two nicely bleached shirts,| starch grew cold and the irons were over Wa 
neck-cloths, and pocket-handkerchiefs on|heated. Emma was not loquacious, and fad 
Mr. Inklin’s dressing table, ‘‘ ye are owing| the dead pauses were neither few nor fat wa 
for three months, and the soap and the| between. Emma, rendered desperate, I Stai 
_ starch and firing runs up a heap, and my newed her operations, but with diminishe nov 
good man Patrick that should be a help|ardor; her clapping was feele as the ap to ¢ 


lying with his broken shouldher, and the! plause to an unpopular orator; she burt tou 
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her fingers, her face became flushed—and | 
by the time the man of leisure had sitten) 
out his hour, a grey hue had settled over 
her muslins, and an indelible smutch dis- 
figured Harry Beriram’s collar. 

Mr. Inklin soon catled again, and met 
Harry Bertram. It was no influence of| 
coquetry—Sut Emma rallied her powers| 
and talked more to Mr. Inklin than to 
Harry, a modest youth, thrown somewhat| 
into the shade by the veteran visiter, who 
outstaid him. Harry, who was not a 
man of leisure, could not call for sev- 
eral days; when he did, Mrg Inklin had 
dropt in before him, and was twirling his 
watch-key, with his cold wandering eyes 
and everlasting affirmatives. Emmasewed 
industriously, and her dark lashes concealed 
her eyes. Her cheeks were beautifully 
flushed, but for whom? Mr. Inklin toyed 
with her work-box, without seeming to 
know that he was touching what Harry 
thought a shrine. 

Harry looked a little fierce, and bade 
good night abruptly. Emmaraised her soft 
eyes with a look that ought to have detain- 
ed a reasonable man, but he was prepos- 
sessed, and the kind glance was _ lost. 
Emma wished Mr. Inklin at the bottom 
of the sea, but there he sat, looking | 
privileged, because he was a man of 
leisure. 

The fastening of the windows reminded 
him that it was time to go, for he did not 
limit his evening calls to an hour. Emma 
went to her bed-room. She was just 





ready to ery, but a glance at her mirror'| 


showed such bright cheeks that it stopped 
the tears, and she fell into a passion. She 
tied her night-cap into a hard knot, and 
broke the string in a pet. 

** Harry Bertram is a fool,” said she, *‘ to 
let that stick of a man keep him from me. 
I wish I could change places with him,”— 
and sitting down on a low seat, she trotted 
her foot and heaved some deep sighs. 

The man of leisure just called in twice 
a week, for three months. Report was 
busy—Harry’s pride was roused. He 
offered himself to another pretty girl, and 
was accepted. Emma’s bright cheeks 
faded, -her step grew slow, and her voice 
was no longer heard in its gay carol from 
Stair to stair. She was never talkative, but 
how she was sad. Mr. Inklin continued 
to ‘drop in,’’ his heart was a little love- 


One evening he came with a look of 
news. 

““[ have brought you a bit of Harry 
Bertram’s wedding cake,”’ said he to Emma. 

Emma turned pale, then red, and burst 
into tears. ‘The man of leisure was con- 
cerned. Emma looked very prettily as she 
struggled with her feelings, while the tears 
dried away ; and he offered her his heart 
and hand. 

‘*T would sooner lie down in my grave 
than marry you,”’ said the gentle Emma, in 
a voice so loud that Mr. Inklin started ; and 
rushing to her own apartment, the china 
rang in the closet as she slammed the door. 
Mr. Inklin was astonished. Poor Emma 
covered up her heart and smiled again, but 
she never married, nor ever destroyed a 
little flower that Harry Bertram gave her 
when it was right for her to love and hope. 
The man of leisure bore her refusal with 
philosophy, and continued to ‘‘ drop in.” 





THE MAN OF LEISURE AND THE PALE BOY. 


‘You ’xi please not to forget to ask the 
place for me, sir,”’ said a pale blue-eyed 
boy, as he brushed the coat of the man of 
leisure at his lodgings. 

‘Certainly not,” said Mr. Inklin, * 1 
shall be going that way in a day or two.” 

‘* Dil you ask for the place for me, yes- 
terday ?”’ said the pale boy, on the follow- 
ing day, with a quivering lip, as he perform- 
ed the same office. 

‘* No,” was the answer. 
but I will to-day.” 

‘God help my poor mother,” murmured 
the boy, and gazed listlessly on the cent 


‘‘T was busy, 


| Mr. Inklin laid in his hand. 


The boy went home. He ran to the 
hungry children with the loaf of bread he 





touched, but then there was “‘ time enough.” | 


had earned by brushing the gentlemen's 
coats at the hotel. ‘They shouted with joy, 
and his mother held out her emaciated hand 
for a portion, while a sickly smile flitted 
across her face. 
‘‘Mother, dear,’’ said the boy, ‘Mr. 
Inklin thinks he can get me the place, and 


I shall have three meals a day—only think, 


mother, three meals !—and it won’t take 
me three minutes to run home and share it 
with you.” 

The morning came, and the pale boy’s 
voice trembled with eagerness as he asked 


Mr. Inklin if he had applied for the place, 
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‘* Not yet,”’ said the man of leisure, ‘* but 
there is time enough.” 

The cent that morning was wet with 
tears. Another morning arrived. 

It is very thoughtless in the boy to be so 
late,”’ said Mr. Inklin. ** Not a soul to 
brush my coat.”’ 

The child came at leng:h, his face swo!- 
len with weeping. 

‘Tam sorry to dissappoint you, 


”? said 





the man of leisure, ‘“*but the place in 
Mr. *s store was taken up yester- 
day.” 


The boy stopped brushing, and burst 
afresh into tears. ‘*I don’t care now,”’ 
said he, sobbing ; ‘‘ we may as well starve. 
Mother is dead.”’ 

The man of leisure was shocked, and he 
gave the pale boy a dollar! 





THE MAN OF LEISURE ON A DEATH-BED. 


Mr. InKuIn was taken ill. He had said 
often that he thought religion might be a 
good thing, and he meant to look into it. 
His minister hastened to him and spake to 
him of eternal truths, With parched lips 
he bade him come to-morrow. ‘That night 
the man of leisure died.— Southern Rose. 


——i Pe 
TRUE WORTH. 


Waatever external advantages a man 
may have, yet if he be not endowed with 
virtuous qualities, he is far from having any 
érue worth or excellence, and consequently 
cannot be a fit object of our praise and es- 
teem; because he wants that which should 
make him perfect and good in his kind. 
For itis not a comely personage, or a long 
race of famous ancestors, or a large reve- 
nue, or a multitude of servants, or many 
swelling titles, or any other things without 
a man, that speak him a complete man, or 
make him to be what he should be ; but the 

hi use of his reason, the employing his 
liberty and choice to the best purposes, the 
exercising his power and faculties about 
the fittest objects, and the most due mea- 
sures; these are the things that make him 
excellent. Now none can be said to do this, 
but only he that is virtuous.— Sharp, rch- 


bishop of York. 


(Aug: 


WOMEN OF GENIUS. 


BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS, 


“* What is genius but deep feeling, 
Wakening to giorious .e ve: ling , 
And what is feeling but to be 
Alive to every misery ?”—L. E. L. 


**T REVERE talentin any form,” said g 
young friend in conversation, the other even. 
ing, ** but, in selecting a wife, I should never 
think of choosing a woman of genius ?” 

“And why not?” I inquired, expecting 
to hear him advance the usual list of objec. 
tions to literary women: their want of do- 
mestic habits, eccentricities, carelessness of 
fashion—and the thousand unjust charges 
urged against a class of women as little uns 
derstood as any upon the face of the earth, 
My friend was a man of no inconsiderable 
talent, and from him the sentiment seemed 
strange and ungenerous. It was probably 
the first time that he had ever been called 
upon to think seriously upon the subject, 
He seemed puzzled how to make a fitting 
reply. 

‘« Why,” said he, after a moment’s hesi- 

tation, ** my beau ideal is somewhat like 
that of Byron. My wife should have 
talent enough to be able to understand and 
value mine, but not sufficient to be able to 
shine herself. I could never love a woman 
who was entirely occupied with literature. 
I want feeling—affection—devotion to my- 
self—a domestic woman, who would think 
my approbation sufficient for her happiness, 
and would have no desire for greater admi- 
ration. I could never be happy with an 
ambitious woman.”’ 

On my return home, the injustice of my 
friend’s speech haunted me. He wanted 
feeling, affection, domestic qualities, in a 
wife, and, therefore, would not seek one in 
a woman of genius. Byron’s beau ideal 
was as purely a creature of the im: agination 
as his Haidee or Zuleika. He seems to 
have forgotten that to understand and value 
talent is one of the highest attributes of ge- 
nius—that no person ever thoroughly ap- 
preciated a feeling or a property of the intel- 
lect which she did not possess in a degree, 
at least. A less selfish man, instead of re- 
quiring mediocrity and a worshipper in. the 
place of a companion, would only have 
wished that the beautiful delicacy w hich na- 
ture has implanted in the female mind to 
chasten and refine her genius, should be pre- 
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en a ein et ee cer ent i eo es 


served, ad that in her pursuits and feelings 
she should be womanly and true to her sex. 

Pen and paper lay convenient, and in 
fancy 1 went on discoursing and ‘putting 
questions, as if the culprit had been present 
jn person. 

Have you been thoroughly acquainted 
with a woman of undoubted genius——one 
who stands high in any department of our 
literature ? Have you been domesticated with 
one—seen her at all seasons—-entered into 
the sanctuary of her thoughts? Have you 
been the brother, husband, father, or even 
friend of one ? 

You say No, and yet without knowledge 


decide that they are not fit objecis of domes- | 


tic aflection; that because certain uncommon 
powers are granted to them by the Most 
High for his own good purpose, the com- 
mon attributes which form the loveliness 
and beauty of womanhood are withheld. 
You would hedge them round with respect 
and reverence, and yet fear to give them the 
affection which is to none more precious, 
by none more thirsted for or more keenly 
appreciated. You would smother the spark 
which must kindle all that is worthy of love 
in the genius of woman. You would build 
to her an altar of marble, cold as the grave, 
and bow down your intellect before it in the 
homage which mind renders to mind, with- 
out one thought that beneath her mental 
wealth are affections in proportionate 
strength, which gush up at the call of sym- 


pathy, and tinge the mind with hues of 


beauty, as the sun forms a rainbow by weav- 
ing its light among the waterdrops of a sum- 
mer shower. Deep and sensitive feelings 
alone give that delicacy and pathos which 
will ever distinguish the creations of a truly 
feminine author from those of men. The 
very word genius comprehends all that 
makes the loveliness of woman. It signi- 
fies but the power to feel, deeply combined 
with an intellect capable of embodying feel- 
ings into language, and of conveying images 
of truth and beauty from the heart of the 
writer to the heart of the reader. 

Why, then, should you refuse to gather 
the mantle of domestic love about the woman 
of genius ? 

Ambitious, are they ? Else why do they 
Write—why publish ? 

Why do they write? W hy does the bird 
Sing, but that its little heart is gushing over 
with meiody 2 Why does the flower blos- 
‘om, but that it has been drenched with dew, 


thy of the motive: it touches no heart, be- 


and kindled up by the sunshine, till its per 
fume bursts the petals and lavishes its sweet- 
ness on the air? Why does the artist be- 
come restless with a yearning want as the 
creatures of his fancy spring to life beneath 
his pencil ? When his ideal has taken to it- 
self a form of beanty, does he rest till some 
kindred eye has gazed with his upon’ the 
living canvass ? His heart is full of a strange 


joy, and he would impart something of that 
joy to another. 


Is this vanity? No; i is 
a beautiful desire for sympathy. The feel- 
ing may partake of a love of praise, but tt 
is one which would be degraded by the title 
of ambition. 

Ask any woman of genius why she writes, 
and she will tell you it is because she can- 
not help it; that there are times when a 
power which she can neither comprehend 
nor resist impels her to the sweet exercise 
of her intellect ; that at such moments there 
is happiness in the very exertion—a thril- 
ling excitement which makes the action of 
thought ‘its own exceeding reward ;’ that 
her heart is erowded with feelings which 
pant for language and for sympathy, and 
that ideas gush up from the mind, unsought 
for and uncalled, as waters leap from their 
fount when the earth is deluged with mois- 
ture. Iam almost certain that the most 
beautiful things that enrich our literature 
have sprung to life from the sweet, irresisti- 
ble impulse for creation which pervaded the 
heart of the author, without motive and with- 
out aim. 

The motives which urge literary women 
to publish, are probably as various as those 
which lead persons to any other calling. 
Many may place themselves before the 
world from a natural and strictly feminine 
thirst for sympathy ; from the same feelin 
which prompis a generous boy to call his 
companions about him when he has found a 
robin’s nest hid away among the blossoming 
boughs of an old apple- tree, or a bed of ripe 
strawberries melting in their own ruby light 
through the grass on a hill-side. The dis- 
covery would be almost valueless could he 
find none to gaze on the blue eggs exposed 
in the bottom of the nest, or to revel with 
him in the luscious strawberry-bed ; so the 
enjoyment of amental discovery is enhanced 
by companionship and appreciation. 

That women sometimes publish from the 
impulses of vanity, it were useless to deny; 
but, in such cases, the effort is usually wor- 
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cause it emanates from none ; it kindles no degree of personal publicity which need 
pure imagination—it excites no holy im- shock the most fastidious delicacy. 
pulses, because the impulse from which it Cast not a shadow, even, of implied re. 
originated is neither lofiy nor worthy. It proach on a class of women who are quieily 
may be safely asserted that no woman, who ; and steadily exerting a healthy influence jn 
has written or published from the prompt- domestic hie; rather let men of power— 
ings of ambition or vanity alone, was ever and, in this country, there is no power like 
successful, or ever will be. She may gain | that of intellect—extend to them such aid 
notoriety, but that is a consequence of au- | and encuuragement as will best preserve the 
thorship which must ever be painful toa | purity of female literature. So long as the 
woman of true genius, unless is added to it dignity and delicacy of the sex is preserved, 
that public respect and private affection! there can be no competition between men 
which can never be secured by one who|and women of genius. In literature, as in 
writes from a wish to shine, and from that every thing else, the true woman will feel 
wish alone. | how much better it is to owe something to 
Literature is an honorable profession, and the protection, generosity and forbearance 
that women devote a portion of their time of the stronger and sterner sex, than to enter 
to it, requires neither excuse nor palliation, into an unnatural strife in the broad arena 
so long as they preserve the delicacy and which men claim for the trial of maseuline 
gentleness which are the attributes of their intellect. Open the fountains of domestic 
sex. It would be folly to assert that there | love to her, and there is little danger that her 
is any thing in the nature of genius which | genius will stray from the sunny nooks of 
incapacitates its possessor for usefulness, or | literature, or that she will forsake the pure 
that a literary woman may not be, in the | wells of affection to leap into the high road 
strictest sense of the word, a domestic one. | of politics—to lose her identity in the smoke 
That the distinguished women of our of a batile-field, or to gather up popular ap- 
country are remarkable for domestic quali-;plause and unsatisfactory admiration, in 
ties, admits of proof, from many brilliant | place of tenderness, and all those home com- 
examples. Most of those who stand fore- | forts which cling so naturally around the fe- 
most in our world of letters, perform the | minine heart. 
duties of wives, mothers and housekeepers, | It has been beautifully said, that the heart 
in connection with the pursuits of mind. It} is woman’s dominion. Cast her not forth, 
is a mistaken idea that literature must en- | then, from the little kingdom which she 
gross the entire time or attention, even of may do so much to purify and embellish. 
those who make authorship a_ profession. | Her gentle culwre has kept many of those 
It is to be doubted if the most industrious | rugged passes green, where sterner laborers 
female writer among us spends more hours | might have lelt them sterile and blossom 
out of the twenty-four at her desk, than the | less. 
fashionable belle devotes to the adornment| If you would cultivate genius aright, 
of her person. cherish it among the most holy of your 
There are few American women, except! household gods. Make it a domestic plant; 
those who labor for their daily bread, who, | let its roots strike deep in your home, nor 
by a systematic arrangement of time, cannot care that its perfume floats toa thousand 
command three or four hours out of each | casements besides your own, so long as Ils 
day, without encroaching on their household | greenness and its blossoms are for you. 
duties, the claims of society, or the little | Flowers of the sweetest breath give their 
season of domestic enjoyment when their| perfume most lavishly to the breeze, and 
households seek companionship and relaxa-| yet without exhausting their own delicate 
tion at home. ‘These hours devoted to au- | urns.—Zadies’ Companion. 
thorship, at a moderate computation, would 
produce four duodecimo volumes a year. 
Thus, by a judicious management of time, HAPPINESS—MISERY. 
she has produced a property more or less 
valuable, enriched and strengthened her own To make us happy we require not much 
mind, carried the sunshine of thought to/|less than every thing: to make us miser- 
‘thousands, and all without necessarily sacri- | able not much more than nothing will suf 
ficing one domestic duty—without the least ' fice. 
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|Indeed, though his glance rested on my 
THE NIGHT-WATCH. | person, I doubt whether he was aware of 
ae edict a at | my presence. ‘Then something like a 
glimmering of intelligence passed over his 
Youru, thoughtless and inexperienced, | wan countenance, and, half conscious that 
sees in the oddities of a stranger nought|his manner had attracted observation, he 
but food for ridicule; but some little know- | assumed an attitude and demeanor of com- 
ledge of the world and its vicissitudes} posure. ‘Thoughtless as [ then was, the 
teaches a man of feeling to regard with | effort of an insane person to conceal his 
melancholy the eccentricities of old age. | malady was inexpressibly affecting. 1 had 
Sorrow often leaves fantastic traces of her | laughed at his eecentricities—I could have 
fatal visits, and the peculiarities which ex- | wept at his ineffectual endeavor to conceal 
cite mirth are frequently the indications of | them. 
a bewildered mind, and.of a broken heart,| Suddenly he exclaimed, ‘* Lost—lost!”’ 
which has done with mirth for ever. and commenced an eager search for some- 
Having business to transact in the city,|thing. He looked anxiously round the box 
I once remained for a few daysat the much-|in which his table was placed, and then 
frequented hotel where the coach stopped|rose, and with hurried steps paced the 
which conveyed me to London. The old-|room, peering into every corner where it 
fashioned coffee-room was still fitted up| was not at all likely any thing could be con- 
with those compartments or boxes, which, |cealed. At length his attention was turned 
though expelled from hotels of more recent|to me, and approaching me in haste, he 
construction, secure to the traveler some | said, ‘“ Sir, I beg your pardon—I have lost 
little feeling of seclusion and independence ; |—-mysel/f. Have you seen me anywhere? 
and I in mine, to the right of the fire-place,|1 am anxious—miserable’’—and then he 
having finished my late dinner, sat en-| darted abruptly from me, looked under the 
deavoring to take an interest in a newspa-|seats and behind the curtains, shook his 
per, Which I had already sifted to its last|head despondingly after each disappoint- 
advertisement. On the opposite side of| ment, and finally left the room. 
the fire, in the private box corresponding} ‘The waiter informed me that though 
with mine, sat another solitary person: He | occasionally subject to wanderings similar 
was tall and meager, his countenance pale, | to that I had witnessed, the gentleman was 
his hair thin and perfectly grey; his age I | generally perfectly tranquil and in his right 
should have guessed to be between sixty|mind. He knew little of him, except that 
and seventy. My attention was attracted | he had been a Lieutenant in the navy. I 
toward him by the wild and painful expres- | soon retired to my own room, and am not 
sion of his large, clear light-blue eyes. ashamed to confess that the recollection of 
His movements were so quick and eccen-|the stranger kept me long from slumber, 
irie that it was with difficulty I could con-| and haunted my pillow when at length I fell 
ceal my risibility ; to restrain it was beyond | asleep. 
my power. I had not thenbeen taught the} It was late before I entered the coffee- 
forbearance which I would now suggest to| room the next morning, and I was some- 
others. what startled at seeing the Lieutenant sit- 
I still held my newspaper before me, | ting quietly at his breakfast. He offered 
pretending to be occupied with its columns;|me the newspaper he had been reading; 
but all the time I cast furtive glances at my | and, making some remark on the weather, 
neighbor, unable to account for his extraor-| inquired whether I had been a traveler 
dinary gestures. For some minutes he|during the night. I believe it was With 
would clasp his forehead with both hands, | some embarrassment that I replied, that I 
then he would start as if struck with a sud-| had arrived on the afternoon of the prece- 
den recollection, and look round anxiously | ding day, and had spent the evening in the 
from side to side, until with a deep sigh he|coffee-room. His cheek became flushed, 
relapsed into his former position, or leant! and he looked at me eagerly for a moment. 
his brow disconsolately on the table before| He then seemed inclined to speak; but 
him ; again he would look up, and with a| checking himself, he turned from me, and 
‘tare of vacancy fix his eyes on me. I pre-| resumed his breakfast. Vexed with my- 


tended to be unconscious of his scrutiny. ! self for the want of tact with which I had 
32 
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alluded to the preceding evening, I endea- | from all such responsibilities—was an ab. 
vored to make amends by conversing on | sence of mind, to which from my very 
general subjects. His reserve gradually | boyhood I have been subject.” 
wore away, and we soon sat together talk-| I said nothing; but secretly I could not 
ing more like old familiar friends than! help surmising that the absence of mind 
strangers who had so recently met under | which afflicted the boy, might have been 
circumstances so unpromising. | the germ of that insanity w hie h afterward 
That night we were again the sole occu- | bowed down the spirit of the man. 
pants of the coffee-room. Every trace of} “If you will have patience to listen to a 
mental excitement had vanished from the |sad story, I will tell you mine,” said my 
countenance and deportment of the Lieu- | companion. 
tenant; and, though still most melancholy, ‘* Do not agitate yourself unnecessarily, ” 
he evinced no disinclination to meet my |said I, ‘by recalling the past.’ 
social advances. On the contrary, we soon| ‘Recalling the past !’? he mournfully ex- 
occupied the same box, sitting opposite to claimed; ‘* what an unmeaning phrase that 
each other, and chatting with the frankness |is! ‘T’o me, and to all who have so suffer. 
and familiarity of old companionship. ed, the past is ever present! Listen.—] 
There are some men with whom on the | was a Lieutenant when | became acquainted 
instant we seem to get acquainted. An| with a young widow, who with one child, 
hour’s accidental association in a stage-|then two years old, resided at Brompton. 
coach, a steam-packet or a hotel, does more | My old malady had increased upon me, and 


toward banishing reserve and restraint than|a consciousness of my failing frequently 
many months of daily communication with | oceasioned me deep de pression of spirits, 
beings less congenial. ‘They seem to suit|'The widow was kind to me—I loved her 
us—we part from them with regret, and long | and her infant boy—and before a year was 
afterward, when their names are forgotten, | gone she became my wife; and the child, 
we remember a pleasant fellow and a happy | who had never known his father, learned 
hour. It is not then that friendships can|to call me by that endearing name. No 
be made; but we may learn from this the | father ever loved a child as f did that boy 
advantage of unpretending good humor and| Frank. Whenever I returned from my 
frank benevolence. voyage he was my pet, my constant com- 

I already felt deeply interested for my|panion; and, never having been blessed 
unhappy companion, and I every instant| with a child of my own, all my affections 
dreaded inadvertently touching some ehord | were lavished upon him. As he grew big- 
which might arouse the terrors of his now | ger, he learned to watch me in my absent 
slumbering malady; still I was fascinated | fits; and, dearly as my poor wife loved me, 
by his singular manner, and at all risks pro-|I do think the boy’ s atttachment to me was 
longed the conversation. even greater. 








“You are in the navy, sir?’’ said I, in-| ‘At length nothing would satisfy him 
quiringly. we to be permitted to accompany me to 
**T have been a sailor,’’ he replied. sea. I heard the proposition with delight; 


‘‘Have been? ”’ and though his mother wept bitterly, she 

“Yes,”’*said he, with a deep sigh, ‘*I| could not censure his very natural bias to- 
have been a Lieutenant, not in the British} ward the profession. She gave her reluc- 
service—in a merchant ship, the China| tant consent, and the boy went with me. 
trade. [ought never to have been permit- ** Often when my malady oppressed me 
ted to assume command of any kind. I} most heavily, his w atehful care’ concealed 


was afflicted with a malady which oughi to|my deficiencies from others; and_ that 





have prevented it.”’ which I had neglected to do was done by 
At this allusion to a ‘malady,’ I looked|him before the omission was detected. 
down and changed color. How I doated on that dear boy [—it is not 


“The malady I speak of,” he calmly|tobe told! You could scarcely credit it; 
continued, ‘is not that which I believe you | yet, when you hear the sequel, you ‘Il say 
last night witnessed; that is the dreadful | 1 must have hated him. 
result of my having been intrusted with « His dear mother’s health declined; and 
power. The cause of all my misery—the | latterly, at the close of every voyage, she 
malady which ought to have precluded me'!came on deck when we lay in the river t 
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LC A 
welcome us both, and to embrace and biess! that the wished-for impetus was given, every 


her child. 


She loved me—but she idolized, white wing was quickly spread, and we 
that frank, spirited, amiable, beautiful boy !| flew over the foaming waters. 


The breeze 


‘The last time we sailed away together, | increased almost to a gale, and for hours 


how wildly she clung to his neck at part- 


ing !--how earnestly she urged me to cher- | 


ish and protect him! He was then sixteen 
years old—a merry midshipman. ‘There 
was not a handsomer fellow in the ship, 
nor a better heart in the world. My wife 
lay insensible when we were forced to leave 
her; the hope which on former occasions 
had sustained her, seemed utterly to have 
forsaken her. Was it a misgiving ?--did 
she suspect me? No—she would have 
roused herself to gaze once again on dear, 
dear Frank ! 

‘‘The ship sailed, and we had a pros- 
perous voyage. ‘The Captain, for reasons 
I forget, nor do they affect my story, was 
anxious at a particular period to make ob- 
servations of the position of some island, 
respecting which, and indeed of its very 
existence, there was uncertainty. 

“One bright and beautiful night the Cap- 
tain had gone to his rest; the watch was 
with me, and finding myself in the very 
latitude indicated by my orders, I gave di- 
rections for a boat to be manned, ordered 
Frank to take the command of her, and 
biiefly intimated to him the observations 
which he was expected to make. 

“Lightly he descended the ship’s side, 
took his place in the boat, waved his hand 
to me, and away they went——a merry boat’s 
crew, commanded by a happy youth of 
sixteen. 

“How beautifully calm was the sea! 
The huge vessel seemed to rest motionless 
on the tide, as if conscious that she was to 
await the return of that frail pinnace——a 
mother lingering for the coming of her in- 
fant! I never saw the deep blue sky so 
full of stars before! I gazed upward, I 
know not how long, till a dreamy, dizzy 
feeling oppressed my brain. [I still leant 
over the side of the vessel, and my thoughts 
were of my wife, and the home where we 
had often been so happy ! 

“Another rose to take my place--my 
night’s watch was over. I left my orders 
with my successor, and with my weary 
fellow-watchers I descended to my rest. 

‘*He who succeeded me had not long 
been on deck when a fresh ahd fair breeze 
arose. We had gone on: sluggishly for 


| 





many days, often quite becalmed; and now! that cometh from God only.— Manton, 


we had pursued our rapid course, when 
suddenly he who had the watch, the man 
who had taken my place, missed the boat! 

‘Inquiry instantly betrayed the truth! 
They came to me—to me/—the father of 
that boby—his sworn father—the man who 
loved him, and would have died for him— 
and they found me asleep! Oh, the agony 
of returning recollection! In my brain’s 
tethargy I had forgotten the departure of the 
boat!—I had neglected to note it in the or- 
ders left to my successor. I heard the 
rushing of the wind, and the dash of the 
Waves against the ship’s side, and though 
with all speed she was put about, and we 
went in search of those we had abandoned, 
I had no hope—I felt that I was a murderer! 
I know not how long we cruised about—— 
it was in vain——we never saw them more! 
Oh, what a dreadful death! Prepared but 
for an absence of an hour—without food— 
without water! Oh, God! what must the 
poor boy have suffered ! 

‘‘T remember nothing after that until we 
anchored in the river, and then my wife 
came on board. Then they could no 
longer restrain me. I rushed to her, pale, 
feeble, helpless as she was, and briefly as 
words could tell it, [I shouted in her ears 
the fate of her beloved boy. I told her 
of his death; but I had not time to tell 
of my remorse, for she fell dead at my 
feet! 

‘* You will not wonder now at what you 
saw last night. I left the ship—but where 
was Ito go? I had lostmy poor wife, and 
my boy, my merry boy——-and now at times 
Llose myself. No wonder. Can you tell 
me where I am, sir? My senses-—-my 
brain——-where can I be ?”’ 

The poor Lieutenant took a candle, and, 
after anxiously searching every part of the 
room, he left me, and I saw him no more. 
Kind reader, this is a (rue story.——Bentley’s 
Miscellany. 


—_——>--- 


Tue nettle mounteth on high; while the 
violet shrouds itself under its own leaves, 
and is chiefly found out by its frangraney. 
Let christians be satisfied with the Honor 
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EDITOR’S BUDGET. 


TUCKERMAN'S SICILY. 


“Isape.; or Sicily. A Pilgrimage. 
ry T. Tuckerman, author of the ‘ Italian Sketch 
Book.’” 1 vol. 12 mo. Philadelphia: Lea & 
Blanchard. Cincinnati: Alexander Flash.—The 
“Ttalian Sketch Book’’ contained some very 
beautiful pictures of foreign scenes, and some 
highly interesting relations of foreign incidents. 
We take the present work to be a continuation 
of Mr. Tuckerman’s reminiscences of his Eu- 
ropean tour. 
liking as his previous volume, it possesses con- 


Without being as much to our 


siderable merit, and has now-and-then a passage 
of much interest. ‘ For the purpose of avoiding 
that egotistical tone from which it is almost 
impossible to escape in a formal journal, as well 
as to obviate the necessity of dwelling upon 
those unimportant details and circumstances 
which are common to every tour in Europe,” 
Mr. Tuckerman has adopted the form of a story, 
and conveys to others his impressions of and 
reflections upon things in Sicily, by the medium 


of a few imaginary personages, who make the 
“ pilgrimage” and dissertateas they goalong. In 
this deviation, we think Mr. T. has acted unwisely 
—particularly as his dramatic talents appear to 
be of rather an inferior order. 
is without even the smallest decree of interest, 


His story itselt 


and the characters who move in it are intolerable 
prosers: a result, in each case, which any one 
might have anticipated from the attempt to talk 
description, history, politics, biography, litera- 
ture, art and reflection, through an entire vol- 
ume! 

We are told in the outset, that “‘there is, per- 
haps, no approach to the old worid more impres- 
sive to the transatlantic voyager, than the Straits 
of Gibraltar; and on the next page, that “it 
Was on a fine autumn night that an American 
ship propelled by a regular but gentle breeze, 
glided through this eclebrated channel.” 
the quarter-deck of this ship, stood two person- 
ages, apparently absorbed in regarding the novel 
features of the scene, or yielding to the thoughts 
it had suggested. 


Upon 


‘“*'The elder was a man some- 


By Hen-| 


| what beyond the prime of life, with one of those 
| countenances equally indicative of shrewdness 
| and benevolence, so frequently encountered in 
| America, and [which,] without boasting any 
‘very striking lineament, convey the idea of 
intelligence but not necessarily of genius, and 
good feeling without ardor.’’ This is one of 
those descriptions, we think, equally indicative 
of anything and nothing, so frequently encoun- 
tered in current literature, and which, without 
possessing any very striking feature, convey the 
idea of an ambition to describe but not necesga- 
rily the power, and good language without 
thought. The description of the companion of 
the personage thus introduced, is something bet- 
ter. ‘* Beside him, her arm within his, and her 


eyes turned in the same direction, stood a girl 


of graceful figure, and medium hight. Her face 
was not strictly beautiful, if such a term is only 


But to 
those who, abjuring this conventional ordeal of 


applicable to great regularity of profile. 


female loveliness, regard beauty as chiefly de- 
pendent on expression, her countenance alone 
She was one 
of those beings who vindicate the attractiveness 
of her sex beyond the most perfect models of 
beauty; whose eye, smile, and manner, are 80 
instantly and perfectly inspired by the spirit 
within them, that criticism is disarmed, standards 
of the beautiful annihilated, and we are only 
sensible of being interested without precisely 
knowing how or why;” as we, editorially, are 
now only sensible that this description is better 
than that which precedes it, without precisely 
seeing wherein. 


But we did not take up Mr. Tuckermay’s 
book for the purpose of criticising the style in 
which it is written, as much as this deserves 
We may as well, however, since we 
have alluded to the subject, tell him that he has 
a very loose way of expressing his thoughts, 
and a very bad habit of occasionally stringing 
vords together, where he has no thoughts te 


express. The two personages introduced 4 
Clif- 


censure. 


| 
| 
* excite immediate interest. 


above shown, were uncle and niece—Mr. 
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ford Frazier, and Miss Isabel Otley—the former 
“a great admirer of the institutions and manners 
of his country, and a thorough utilitarian,” the 
latter “an ardent and gifted idealist,’’ in whose 
character ** were combined earnest and affection- 
ate feeling, with singular strength and indepen- 
dence of mind.”” They were Americans—of the 
South; and their present * pilgrimage”’ had been 
undertaken at the solicitation of the young lady, 
who wished to carry into execution “a long- 
cherished design of seeking and surprising her 
father in Europe,” 
tary exile from the period of her mother’s death, 


where he had been a volun- 
some years before. ** Ona lovely afternoon they 
approached the harbor of Messina,” and * before 
midnight the ship was safely moored in that port.” 
Here they had to experience the vexations and 
delays of a Sicilian quarantine, which were bad 
** There 


situations, however,”’ says Mr. Tuckerman, * of 


enough,* in all conscience. are few 
unalleviated discomfort; and accordingly it was 
not long before an agreeable circumstance enli- 
On board 
the adjoining vessel, they had frequently obser- 
ved a young man of graceful mien, and handsome, 


vened the monotony of their durance. 


intelligent features, apparently the only passen- 
ger; and, on one occasion, when they were 
visited by some friends from shore, he was 
introduced to their acquaintance. Thenceforth 
their intercourse was constant and interesting.” 
This young man was Count Vittorio, a native of 
Sicily, who had just returned from a visit to one 
of the Italian cities. 


and enthusiasm of the South, he united talents 


set Or - 
lo the engaging manners 


of rare native power, greatly improved by study 
and time. 
strangers, and he was no less delighted to hold 


His society proved invaluable to the 


communion with two such pleasing representa- 
tives of a country in whose institutions he felt 
deeply interested. Frazier was happy to find 
so attentive an auditor, and never became weary 
of expatiating upon the political advantages and 
moral pre-eminence of his native land; while 
Isabel found still greater pleasure in the vivid 


descriptions the Count eloquently furnished of 


the arts, literature, and antiquities of the classic 
Tegion with which he was so familiar.” 

We have here shown, almost at full length, 
the three portraits drawn by Mr. ‘TuckEeRMAN, 
in the first two chapters of his book. These 
form the active dramatis persone of the story ; 
and, in pursuance of arrangements previously 


tL 
ee 


made, they proceed together in the tour of Sicily, 
in search of the father of Isabel Otley. The 
‘* Journey to Catania” is well narrated, and * The 
Noviciate” is a pretty Sketch. There is occa- 
sionally a fine description, and the reflections 
generally, are well enough. But the whole 
account of things seen and heard is greatly mar- 
red, if not spoilt, by being given in the conver- 
sations of the travelers, which are necessarily 
All 
pitch their voices upon the same key, and talk 
nearly alike. ‘There is no individuality of char- 
acter—no variety of manner—no continuity of 
thought. Yet notwithstanding these defects, 
which are clearly the result of his plan, and not 
to be attributed to any lack of ability, Mr. Tuck- 
ERMAN has succeeded in making many of his 


prosy, sermonizing, and unsatisfactory. 


Our extracts* 
will bear us out in this assertion, as a complete 


pages extremely interesting. 


analysis of his plan, did we see proper to make 
one, would in the judgment we have passed 
upon it. 

Many journals of tours, we are aware, are 
exceedingly egotistical. Such works, however, 
Mr. Dew- 
EY’s **Old World and the New” is not so, 
neither are Mr. Srepuens’s four volumes of 
“Incidents.” A journalist is not obliged to fill 
his pages with ‘those unimportant details and 
circumstances”’ which the author of Sicily” 
says ‘* are common to every tour in Europe,” as 
Mr. Appteton JewerTt’s admirable * Passages 
in Foreign Travel,’ abundantly testify. A joure 
nalist of taste and talent will very seldom intrude 
himself upon his readers oftener than is neces- 
sary to connect himself with his descriptions 
and relations, as seer and gatherer; and to 
exhibit himself upon proper oceasions, if he be 
an agreeable personage, only increases the inter- 
est of his pages. A certain amount of personal 
adventure is the very salt and spirit of a journal, 
and without this the best writer will make his 
accounts of foreign travel comparatively flat and 
inane. 

Perhaps Mr. Tuckerman committed the error 
of which we complain in the plan of his present 
work, through feelings of modesty. He may 
have supposed himself to be a common sort of 
a body, who was not very likely to interest the 
feelings or win the respect of the reading ‘public, 
eee 


he 
~ 


*See Select Miscellany, page 222. ° “ss 


are not necessarily of this character. 
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and therefore determined to obtain favor by : sub- | puffery, and had not first been printed among the 


stituting for himself two or three imaginary | fh ishy trumpery of a London magazine. 


characters. 
the feelings which prompted the device ; 


If this beso, we can fully appreciate 
and if 
the author be in reality as uninteresting a person- 
age as iseitherof these * children of his brain,” 
We cannot say but that what we have treated as 
an error of judgment, is in truth evidence of 
superior sagacity. 


JEWETT’S FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


WE alluded, some two or three 
to the shameful pilferings from Mr. 


months ago, 


Jewetr’s “ Passages in Foreien Travel,” 


"| The 


APPLETON | 


| 


by the | 


conductors of the British magazine styled ** Bent- | 


ley’s Miscellany.” We 
to refer to the matter again soon, but have neglec- | 


ted to do so till now; and at this moment om 


find the necessity spared us, by the 


= | 
pointed 


remarks upon the subject by the editor of the | 


** New-Y orker,””—a paper thoroughly American 
in its tone, and never dispesed to be mealy- 
mouthed. 


“ Passages in Foreign T'ravel.—This work, 
published in Boston, about eighteen month since, 
we took occasion to highly commend in this 
journal, and to style it by far the most talented 
and agreeable publication from the pen of any 
American traveller in the Old World. We have 
not only been confirmed in this opinion, but have 
seen it corroborated by a large portion of the 
critical press, both in this country and in England. 
It was written by Isaac Appleton Jewett, Esq., 
a native of New-England, and for several years 
a resident of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
is a graduate of Harvard University. 
having completed an academic and, we believe, 
also a legal course of study, he went to Europe ; 
journeyed over Great Britain and Ireland, and 
beside making the customary ‘grand tour,’ visi- 
ted the heart of Germany and other portions 
of the Continent, seldom resorted to even by 
English and French book-makers. During his 
foreign sojourn, Mr. Jewett from time to time 
transmitted to his friends at home the highly-inter- 
esting papers, which, upon his return, were 
gathered together into a volume with the above- 
mentioned title. ‘These papers, on their arrival 


here, were kindly transferred to the Editors of 


the American Monthly Magazine, of the Boston 
Daily Atlas, and the Boston Evening Gazette. 
Their appearance in those journals attracted 
favorable attention, and they were, by the judi- 
cious few held in great esteem. The public at | 


large, were, however, not prepared to appreciate | beauty. 
‘their merits; for they were unpreceded by any! German scholar; her mind is deeply imbued 


This ge »ntleman 
After 


| 





It j isa 
curious fact that these very papers, W hich received 


but stinted pri aise when published in the columns 
of the American journals and very inadequate 


| critical commendation when subse que ntly collec. 


ted into a volume, have of late, as the supposed 


emanation of some British brain, been covered 
|over and hung round with the fulsome flatterijes 


lof the American press. 

Editor of Beutley’s Miscellany has laid 
piratical hands on * P: ssages in Foreign Travel,’ 

and * gouged out” many of the most. spirited 
portions, ad/ering and adapting them to the taste of 
British readers—which is of course, the taste of 
American readers. Ourreaders will understand 
us when we tell them that Mr. Jewett is ‘the 
author of a Parisian Sabbath,’ and of all the 
papers in Bentley which have been preceded in 
this wise, and copied eagerly into the Albion, 
Corsair and other journals as something new, 


fro age 1 eee © as stiodie: 
iiteeleh et thet time, | '" h and delightful from foreign periodicals, 


when, in fact, they were published two, three 
and four years ago in our own magazines and 
newspapers. But this is not all: the English 
[iditor, with exquisite effrontery and the coolest 
impudence. has so altered and adapted these 
pieces as to give them an air of originality ; for, 
in any place, where American institutions were 
praised, an excission has been made: and, 


| wherever any thing British was found fault with 


black, expunging marks are drawn around the 
record! Capital! We do not, however, know 
which to admire most—the precious insolence 
of the conductors of Bentley, or the superlative 
discrimination of those American journalists 
whose critical spectacles were not clear enough 
for them to discover the merits of such papers 
as ‘A Ball at the Tuileries,’ ‘The Cafes of 
Paris,’ *The Children’s Theaters,’ and ‘A 
Visit to Holkham Hall,’ till they had been man- 
gled, garbled, and hammered by the hands of a 
liter: ary burglar on the other side of the water 


CHARACTERS OF SCHILLER. 


WE are indebted to the politeness of the pub- 
Messrs. Oris & Broapers of Boston, for 
several sheets of a forthcoming volume by Mrs. 


| lishers, 


Carolina, on the Characters of 
We regard Mrs. 
ELLeT as among the first female writers of our 
country. She is the author of several papers 


Exuet of South 
Schiller’s Dramatic Writings. 


that have appeared in our quarterly reviews, and 
been received with decided approbation; and 
some of her contributions to our monthly maga- 
zines and weekly journals, are of exceeding 
She is, we understand, an excellent 
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with the literature and philosophy of the land of 
Goethe; her understanding is strong, her nature 
poetical, her style simple and nervous; and with | 
these advantages, we doubt whether any of the | 
popular writers of our country could compete 
with her in the production of a work of the | 
character of that which she is about giving to| 
the public. From the sheets sent us, we have | 
transferred to our original department her remarks | 
on the character of ** Thekla,” one of the most 


beautiful of the creations of Schiller’s muse ; and | 
we refer to this extract as matter that will bear | 
ys out in the commendation we have bestowed | 
upon the author. 


again, and in the meantime recommead all stu- 


dents in German literature to possess themselves 
of it as soon as it shall be published. 
Since writing the preceding paragraph, we 


have received the July number of the ** New- 
York Quarterly Review,” in which Mrs. Exxer’s | 
work is announced as published. From a very | 
brief notice of it contained therein, we extract 
the following paragraph : 

“It certainly evinces no ordinary courage in 
the fair author of this volume, to venture upon | 
the ground, on which one of the first critics of 
the age has won his proudest laurels, although 
we doubt not that those even, who have admired | 
the sublime genius of Schiller as depicted in 
Carlyle’s masterly sketch of his life and writings, 
will take great pleasure in seeing such another 
transcript of the lofty conceptions of his mind 
as “the characters” by Mrs. Ellet present. We 
would not be understood as intending tocompare 
her as an artist with Carlyle; we are well aware 
of the great difference in their powers, and we 
mean only to say that they are proportionately 
successful. Still less would we refer one, who 
wished to form a just conception of Schiller’s 
genius, to this work of Mrs. Ellet; in the very 
nature of things such a work never can do justice 

tothe mind of a great writer, any more than a 
few broken fragments can give a true idea of the 
sumptuousness of the banquet from which they 
were gathered. At best, it can only serve to 
excite a desire to know more of the productions 
of that mind, of which it exhibits a few im per- 
fect specimens; and such a purpose, we think, 
the work in question is well calculated to answer. 
ltis impossible that any one who sees as much 
of Schiller’s mind, as is to be seen in these char- 
acters, should rest satisfied, until he knows all 
that such a mind has produced, and Mrs. Ellet 
has thus rendered a valuable service to the cause 
of letters in extending the knowledge of a wri- 
ter who is destined to exercise a mighty influence 
upon the intellectual world.” 


The volume is gotten up in a style every way 
Worthy the character of its contents. 








We shall refer to the work |’ 





WESTERN MESSENGER. 


We do not know that we have yet noticed this 
magazine in the Hespertan, although through 
other channels we have often spoken its praises. 
The Messencer is a monthly of the smaller 
class, ** devoted to religion and literature,” and 
published at the price of three dollars per year. 
Though small in body, however, it has a soul 
whose sympathies are commensurate with socie- 
ty; and in the work of good to which its ener- 
gies are consecrated, it labors with a zeal, an in- 
dustry and an ability, deserving of al] admiration 
and support. It has, what too many of our pe- 
riodicals lack, a distinctive character ; and ranged 
on the side of human intelligence and virtue, it 
assaults ignorance and error of all kinds, in all 
places, and with blows that are felt. Its theolo- 


| gical tenets are of the Unitarian stamp, but it 
| knows no bigotry, and tolerates no narrowness. 


Its pages are open to all men who can write well 
and usefully upon subjects of high human inter- 
est, and such are invited to make it the medium 
of addressing the reason and appealing to the 
feelings of society. Its editors are James F. 
Cruark, Wittiam H. Cuannine, and James H. 
Perkins, of the Unitarian Association of the 
West—gentlemen who maintain their own reli- 
gious doctrines with unyielding firmness, and 
treat those of other denominations with unvary- 
ing respect. Without adopting its theological 
opinions, we can admire its christian tone; 
and believing it to be, independently of its re- 
ligious department, a publication of the most 
useful character, we recommend it to society as 
a work which has at heart, more than any- 
thing else, the glory of God and the welfare 
of man. 





NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


THE seventeenth volume of this, the most ele- 
gant quarto sheet in the world, was commenced 
on the first of July, with a new issue of the su- 
perb title-page, an admirably engraved bust of 
Prosper M. Wetmore, author of * Lexington” 
and other poems, and original contributions by 
Cox, Mrs. Etter, Hotmes, Hauueck, Fay, Leg, 
Barty, and its talented and accomplished editor, 
Mr. Epes Sarcent. The principal articles are 
entitled: **The Illustrious Obscure,” “ The 
Grazioso,”” * Abdal Orinduc,” * London and 






























































